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PREFACE. 



IT is deemed necessary to some read- 
ers, and respectful to all, that the 
nature of the following work, and the 
plan on which it is conducted, should 
be briefly explained. The technical 
term Anas signifies, collectively, the 
various memorabilia compiled and 
published by the friends of illustrious 
scholars on the continent, as tributes 
to their memories. The English 
reader (for whom especially this se- 
lection and translation were designed) 
will fully comprehend the meaning of 
the above term, and the nature of 
tli^ present compilation, when he re* 
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U* PREFACE. 

cals to his mind the Richardsoniana 
and Johnsoniana; and is told that the 
Table Tall^'of Selden is entitled, by 
men of letters abroad, Seldeniana. 
It might be expected that the general 
character of these Anas, as well as a 
description of them, should form a 
part of this preface. The Editor is 
happy to be able to comply with so 
reasonable a request, by quoting an 
eminent critic, who seems, by the 
treatise from As^hence this extract is 
taken, to have examined the merits 
of and objections to compilations of 
this kind, Avith all the candour, dili- 
gence, and sagacity, which the sub- 
ject requires. — " Sint itaque in iis 
facetiae et sales liberiores; sint judicia 
nonnunquam sinistra et iniqua; sint 
quaedam magnis viris supposita; sint 
erronea quaedam et falsa; sint non- 
nulla, quae forte in quorundam gratiarn 
taceri praestabat: et quotusquisque, 
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qiiaeso, dabitur liber in quo si de 
potion parte judicemus, non haec 
singula vel saltern pleraque caveri de- 
beaiit? Id speciatim quod in primis 
urgeri solet ab iis, qui hujusmodi 
scriptis minus faverit, quod scilicet 
multa collectoribus potius quam iis, 
quorum nomina prce se ferantj tribui 
debeant, id inquam levissimum illorum 
crimen est. Dicta enim ista sub alieno 
nomine ost^ntata, vel vituperiuni vel 
laudem merentur : si hoc, nee ad 
auctorem suppositum ignominia, nee 
ad legentes ullum incommodum re- 
dibit; sen istud, > injuria solum fiat 
mortuis, nempe vel ipsi auctori, cui 
tribuuntur, vel aliis, de quibus auctor 
judicasse supponitur: sed quid inde 
detrimenti vel respublica literaria, vel 
lector capiat, non video. Praestiterat 
equidem haec caveri: sed id tamen 
non efficiunt, ut totum negotium 
aversemur. Id praeterea objici solet, 

A a 
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quod in hujusmodi libris a;rgumenta 
perstringantur potius obiter, et ob- 
scure innuantur, quam pro dignitate 
edisserantur, adeoque ad superfici- 
ariam potius et imperfectam quam 
solidam et numeris suis absolutam 
eruditionem viam sternant, Sed quid^ 
si id largiamur (quod de singulis tamen 
et semper dici minime potest) nonne 
vcl sic lectionem merebuntur? prae- 
cipue cum ipsorum scriptorum, qui 
plerumque eruditione illustres fuerunt, 
auctoritas saepius multorum argumen- 
torum vicem ad fidem assertioni fa- 
ciendam supplere posset*."-—" That 
sometimes there are [in these collec- 
tions] jests and stories of too ludi- 
crous a nature; that there are some 
false and partial criticisms ; that there 
are some spurious anecdotes of great 
men; that there are some blunders 

^ Wolfii Praefat. ad Casauboniana» 
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and some falshoods, and some reports 
of persons, which candour should have 
su|^ressed, cannot be denied. But 
what book is there, wherein all or 
many of these objections do not arise, 
if we include the greater part of it ? 
Those who are not friends to compi-^ 
lations of this sort, -urge as their prin- 
cipal objection what seems to mc of 
little importance; namely, that many 
things contained in them are to be 
ascribed to the editors, and not to 
those whose names they bear. These 
sayings or stories, &c. have merit, or 
they have not : if therefore the reader 
is not disgusted, nor the supposed 
author disgraced by their insertion, 
what injury they can bring on the 
cause of literature, or what in<jan- 
venience in the perusal, would be 
difficult to ascertain, and fastidious 
to conjecture. Some critics condemn 
these collections^ because the subjects^ 
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contained in thena are treated too 
briefly and cursorily, their importance 
considered; and because such view* 
of them lead to the superficial instead 
of the solid parts of erudition. Should 
this a(:cusation against all be admitted 
(Avhich is not true with regard to any 
one single collection throughout), 
books of this kind still retain con- 
siderable repute, grounded on the fol- 
lowing consideration : that the autho^ 
rity itself of the writers of them, who 
were generally men of learning,v is 
sufficient to invalidate these numerous 
cavils, and capable of stamping a value 
on the miscellanies which they profess 
to have compiled." — With respect ta 
the plan on which the following Se- 
lection has been conducted, the Editor 
wishes to state, that choosing from 
the various Anas those passages which 
seemed to him to possess the most 
general tendency to amuse or instruct ; 
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adding notes, where the articles could 
be usefully expanded or illustrated ; 
compressing some passages, without 
weakening their sense; and adding 
literary and biographical sketches of 
the authors, whose names are affixed 
severally to each Ana, are the only 
attempts in this work by which he 
has presumed to exceed the laborious 
and cautious province of a translator 
and compiler*. 

* The learned reader is referred to the above- 
cited preface, prefixed by Wolf to his edition of 
the Casauboniana, for further information on the 
subject of the Anas; as he will find the most 
ample satisfaction in the care, labour, and judg- 
ment, with which Wolf has compiled a very 
erudite history of these modern memorabilia. 
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SKETCH 



or THE 



- LIFE AND WRITINGS 



OF 



P O G G I O. 



BRACCIOLINI POGGIO was the live- 
liest writer, and one of the most learned 
men of the fifteenth century. He was bora 
at Terra Nuova in the territory of Florencev 
His learning recommended him to the pa- 
tronage of the court of Rome, and he was 
secretary to seven successive popes. In 
1414 some cardinals and nobles of Rome 
sent him to Constance, during the sitting 
of the General Council, in search of ancient 
authors; which commission h^ executed 
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with the success his talents seemed to pro* 
mise. Among other authors^ a copy of 
Quintilian was found at the bottom of a 
tower in the monastery of St. Gal. The 
works of Poggio most known and admired 
consist of an History of Florence^ in Latio^ 
from 1350 to 1453, republished by Reconati 
at Venice in 1715, with notes, and a life of 
the author ; and of some Funeral Orations 
delivered at the Council of Constance. 
%3l^gio died secretary to the republic of 
Florence in 1459, at the age of 79. That 
honourable situation had been held by him 
during the space of six years. 
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CARDINAL ANGELOTTO. 

1 HIS man, notorious for the weakness of 
his intellect, and the meanness of his dis- 
position, was very fond of detracting from 
the merit of others. One day when Pope 
Eugenio IV. was at Florence, a lad of ten 
years old was introduced to his Holiness in 
the presence of the Cardinal. The youth 
addressed the Pope in a speech, which, for 
gravity and wisdom, much exceeded his 
years. ^^ It is common," observed Angelotto, 
when the rest of the audience praised the 
oration, '^ for young persons endowed with 
premature talents to fall into early decay of 
parts." — '^ Then my Lord Cardinal," replied 
the lad^ '^ you must have had very extra- 
ordinary talents when you were young." 

B 3 
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DANTE ALIGHIEKl. 

This famous Italian poet of the thirteenth 
century, very poor, and an exile from his 
country, lived at Verona on a pension frora 
Prince Scaliger; but so moderate was it, 
that Dante could scarcely subsist. In the 
same court was another person, whom Sca- 
liger maintained as a buffoon, but treated 
very munificently. *' How happens it," says 
tbe favourite one day to Dante, '^ that a 
man of genius, as you are, should remaili 
80 poor, whilst such a blockhead and fool 
as I am abound in all things ?" — '' I shall 
be rich too," says the indignant and sar* 
castic bard, '' when I have vour luck to 
find a character so like my own." 



MABOT THE POET.* 

Marot has founded the following tale on 
a story told of Dante » When the Italiaa 
poet, absorbed in poetic meditation, wa« 
leaning on an altar in a church at Florence, 
an impertinent visitor broke in upon his 

* Clement Marot was a celebrated French poet and a wit^ 
and valet de chambre to Francis 1. He died in 1523. There 
is ail edition of his works printed at Amsterdam, 1700, 2 vols. 
i2mo. They consist of songs, epigraniS| eclogues, tranila* 
tK>nk of psaJius; &c. 
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jeverie. '^ What is the greatest of all 
beasts:'*, says the poet. " An elephant/' 
replied the other. " Then, I pray, Mr. 
Elephant, you will go about your business." 



*' Bien, laissez-moi," ce disoit une 

A uu sot qui lui deplaisoit. 

'^ Ce lourdaud toujours m'importune :" 

Puis j'ouis qu'elle lui disoit, 

'^ La plus grosse beste qui soit. 

Monsieur, comme est-ce qu'on Tappelle ?'* 

'^ Un elephant. Mademoiselle, 

Me semble qu'on la nomme ainsi." 

*^ Pour Dieu, Elephant," ce dit-elle, 

*^ Va-t'en done, laisse-moi ici." 

IMITATED. 

*^ Leave me, I must insist — for shame ! 
Pm quite a stranger to your name" — 
Said Chloe to a forward youth ; 
^' If you're a scholar. Sir, forsooth^ 
This question may your genius suit: 
What do they call the greatest brutel 
^' An elephant:" replied the swain. 
Bowing in self-complacent strain. 
'^ Then, I must beg," replied the lass, 
"*' Good elephant, you'll let me pass." 

B 4 
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A SINGULAR INSTANCE OF SUPERSTITION. 

There is a part of the country in the 
kinfgdom of Naples very much infested with 
robbers and murderers. A shepherd of that 
district, at confession, acknowledged with 
much sorrow and contrition, tliat once on 
a fast-day he had drank some drops of milk« 
'* Does your conscience upbraid you with no 
other wickedness ?" said the father confessor, 
*' None at all,'* replied the penitent. '' Did 
you never join any of your countrymen in 
robbing and murdering passengers ?" — ^^ O 
yes ! very often, good father ; but we do not 
look upon that as a matter of conscience." 

EMPEROR SIGISMOND* 

This Prince, having granted the title of 
nobleman to a learned doctor, he observed 
the mun at court taking his place among 
the nobles, and not, as formerly, among the 
professors.- — *^ What a simpleton he is!'' 
observed the Emperor: *' I can make a 
thousand gentlemen every day of my life f 
but I cannot make one learned man." 

Some noblemen oi Hungary entered the 
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palace of Sigismond^ with an intention of 
assassinating the Prince^ or taking him 
prisoner. The Emperor, on seeing them 
advancing, exclaimed, " Is any bold enough 
to lay his hands on me ? What have I done 
to deserve death ? Let any man come for- 
ward, if you intend slaughter, and FU en- 
gage with him/' The intrepidity of his 
voice, and the courage manifested in the 
challenge, caused the conspirators to retire 
in confusion. 

A gentleman in the presence of the 
Emperor spoke very disrespectftiUy of the 
characters and ofEces of magistrates ; at the 
same time expatiated very amply on the 
merit of military men, to the disadvantage 
of the former. ^^ Blockhead," replied Sigis- 
mond, '^ hold your peace. If all governors 
behaved as they should do, the world would 
have no occasion for men of the sword." 

A Q-VACK DOCTOB. 

A foolish idle fellow at Florence, hearing 
that a physician had obtained great credit 
and wealth by the sale of some pills, under- 
took to make pills himself^ and to sell them. 
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He administered the same pills to all pa*> 
tients whatever; and as by chance thej 
sometimes succeeded, his name became 
famous. A countryman called on him, and 
desired to know if his pills would enable 
him to iind an ass he had lately lost. Tht 
t][uack bid him swallow six pills. In hi;B 
way home, the operation of the pills obliged 
him to retire into a wood, where he found 
his ass. The clown spread a report, that 
he knew a doctor who sold pills which 
would recover strayed cattle. 

A FABLE. 

A fox observing some fowls at roost, 
wished to gain access to them by smooth 
speeches. ^' I have got," says he, ^^ charm* 
ing news to tell you. All animals have 
entered into an agreement t6 preserve uni- 
versal peace among one another. Come 
down and celebrate with me this decree." 
An old cock, who was on his guard, looked 
round him very cautiously. On the fox 
asking him his reasons, *' I was obsei*ving 
those two dogs which are coming this way." 
Beynard set off. ^^ What," says the cock. 
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^ is there no peace yet settled among us?'* 
— '^ Yes," says the fox, ^' but those dogs 
perhaps have not yet heard of it."* 

A. GELLIUS, 

A fine philosophical obsei-vation is re- 
corded of Metellusf by this author. '' Di 
immortales plurimum possunt: sed non plus 
velle nobis debent quam parentes. At 
|)arentes, si pergimus errare, suis bonis nos 
exhseredant. Quid ergo nos a Diis immor- 
talibus divinitus expectemus, nisi errati- 
onibus finem faciamus? His demum Deos 
propitios esse aequum est, qui sibi adver- 
sarii non sunt. Di immortales virtutem 
approbare, non adhibere debent." Lib. i. 
cap. 6. Though the immortals be very 
powerful, yet cannot we expect from them 
more inclination towards us than we expe- 
rience in our parents. If we continue to 
rebel against the will of our parents, we 

* It is singular M. JLi Foataioe has made use of this stor^Ti 

but has not inserted the last answer of the Fox. See Fable 34. 

f Quintus Pius Metellus Consul. This extract is from a 

'Speech made by him, as consul, to the people to encourage 
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shall be disinherited. What can we expect 
from the gods^ but an alienation of their 
favour, unless we cease to deviate from pur 
duties? It is equitable that the gods should 
be gracious to their faithful servants only. 
It is the will of the gods to encourage but 
not to enforce the practice of virtue. 

GARBULITY. 

The following elegant and severe stric- 
ture on idle talkers is taken from the above 
author: '' Qui sunt leves, et futiles, et 
importuni locutores, quique nullo rerum 
pondere innixi verbis humidis et lapsantibus 
diffluunt; eorum orationem bene existima- 
tum est in ore nasci, non in pectore : lin- 
guam autem debere aiunt non esse liberam 
nee vagam, sed vinclis de pectore imo ac 
de corde aptis moveri et quasi gubernari." 
Lib i> cap. 15. Persons who are trifling, 
tedious, and incessant talkers, and who 
hurry down the stream of loquacity without 
ballast or rudder, convince us that their 
speeches originate in the mouth, and not 
in the understanding. It is observed that 
the tongues of such babblers should not be 
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l^rmitted to float loose and free in their 
mouths^ but should be restrained and di- 
rected by the strong and deeply fixed 
anchors of judgment and discretion. 

HEROIC VALOUB. 

The following brilliant story is taken 
from the same author, book iii. ch. 17. In 
the first war with Carthage, the Romaa 
army was surrounded in such^ manner by 
their enemies, that universal destruction 
seemed inevitable. Caedicius, a military 
tribune, proposed to the Consul a detach- 
Hient of 400 men, to make a diversion in 
favour of the Romans, so that the main 
body might effect their escape, whilst this 
company were engaged with the enemy, 
*' But who," says the Consul, '' will put 
himself at the head of so desperate an ex- 
pedition?" — *^ I will," replied Caedicius. 
'' Come^ my friends," exclaims the Tribune 
to the soldiers, '^ it is necessary for the 
safety of the army that we should march 
to yonder station. It is not necessary that 
we should return." The scheme succeeded. 
The Tribune only escaped with life, and 
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was found among the wounded* M. Calo, 
who record's this story according to A. 
Gellius^ complains^ that although Leonidas 
was rendered famous^ and statues erected 
to his memory^ the name of Csedicius was 
almost unknown. 

A DELICATE REPROOF. 

To reproach the vices of another is Tery 
hazardous a^d difficult. The confessor of 
Bernabo, viscount of Milan, surprised this 
nobleman in company with a courtezan* 
Bernabo^ in great confusion at the disco-^ 
Very, asked the priest what he would have 
done, had he been under the same tempta-* 
tion. '^ I know not, my Lord," replied the 
discreet Monk, '^ what I should have doiic;^ 
but I know what I ought to have done.^* 

BAD NEWS AFFECTS THE APPETITE. 

During the war which the Duke of Milan 
carried on against the Florentines, he had 
provided himself with a most excellent 
cook, whom he had sent to France to be 
instructed in the culinary art. On receivings 
Qoe day^ very bad newg from hift army. 
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lie found fault with every thing at table, 
and accused his cook of want of professional 
skilh '^ If the Florentines have taken away 
your appetite^ my Lord, it is no fault of 
mine.'* 

SYSTEM, 

'^ What is a system ?" says a young lady 
to a man of letters. '* It is, replied the 
scholar^ " a faggot of ideas well arranged 
and neatly bound together." I find in 
A. Gellius this passage : that Democritus, 
a famous philosopher of Abdera, on meeting 
with Protagoras, who carried at that time 
a bundle of faggots on his shoulders, de- 
sired him to lay it down on the ground, 
that he might examine how so unwieldy a 
bundle could be compactly formed. On 
inspection, he much admired the art and 
nicety with which Protagoras, whose trade 
it was to sell faggots, had contrived the 
parcel. Inferring from this contrivance 
that Protagoras must be a man of logical 
ncuteness, he undertook to teach him phi 
losophy. A. Gellius adds, that Protagoras 
jras ii\geaious but sophistical in his oriik* 
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lions : and that he boasted that he could 
make — 

'^ the. worse appear the better cause/* 
See A. GelliuSj book v. chap. 3. 

THEODBRIC^ ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGNE. 

This prelate was illustrious in his time 
for his talents^ erudition^ and morals. One 
day the Emperor Sigismond asked of him 
instructions to obtain happiness. ^' We 
cannot^ Sire, expect it in this world." — 
*' Which then is the way to happiness 
hereafter?" — ^^ You must act virtuously.*'— 
^* What do you mean by that expression ?*' 
— " I mean/' says Theoderic, '' that you 
should always pursue that plan of conduct, 
which you promise to do whilst you are 
labouring ui^der a fit of the gravel, gout> 
or stone." 

GENEROSITY AND CLEMENCY. 

The following anecdote of Charles IV. 
exhibits a noble instance of that prince 
possessing those virtues. The Emperor 
was informed that a person whom he knew 
kad been seduced by a large sum of money 
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«Tid his general distresses^ to assassinate 
him, at the instigation of his enemies* 
Charles sent for the man, and tlius ad- 
dressed him: ^^ I am sorry it has not been 
in your power to portion your daughter, 
who is now marriageable. Accept these 
1,000 ducats for that purpose/' The man 
retired, abashed at the discovery of his 
treacherous intention; and warmed with 
gratitude towards the Emperor, renounced 
his impious engagement. By such a con- 
duct the Emperor merited the following act 
of generosity towards himself. A citizen lent 
him 100,000 ducats, and received a bond 
from Charles. The next day the citizen 
invited the Emperor and several persons of 
the court to a banquet. When the dessert 
was put upon the table, the Bohemian or- 
dered the Emperor's bond to be placed in a 
golden cup, and presented to Charles, with 
this speech : ^^ The other part of this repast^ 
Sire, you share equally with the rest of my 
guests. This cup belongs to you only, and 
I must beg you to accept it as a present." 
.Charles was fond of encouraging literary 
men.. He founded the university of Pr^ue 

VOL. X. C 
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in 1347- He went there one day to hear 
some declamations^ and stayed full four 
hours. The courtiers who attended^ being 
tired and hungry, informed him the hour 
of dinner was at hand. *' This is my ban- 
quet," replied the Emperor. 

A BON MOT. 

A knight of the order of the Goldeit 
rieece, employed in an embassy to Flo- 
rence, with great parade and ostentation^ 
wore several chains round his neck. A 
man of wit, who saw the knight thus 
caparisoned, observed that for other mad 
people one chain was thought sufEcient^ 
but this fellow requires a dozen. 



Custom and education make a great dif- 
ference in the habits of men. One winter 
morning a rich man of Bolognd dressed as 
warmly as the weather required, met a 
poor fellow without a coat. " Are you not 
freezing?" says the former. ^^ O no!'* re- 
plied the other very gaily: '' nor would 
you feel the least cold, if you carried aU 
your wardrobe on your back, as I do." 
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An abbe, who was very large and fat, 
coining late in the evening to a city, and 
meeting with a countryman, asked him if 
he could get in at the gate. '^ I believe 
so/^ says the peasant, looking at him jo- 
cosely ; " for I saw a waggon of hay go in 
there this morning." 

SIMPlICITT. 

Gross instances of weakness of intellect 
are ludicrous. A Venetian of moderate 
understanding mounted his horse to go 
into the country. His servant followed on 
foot, close behind him. The horse kicked 
the valet; who in a passion flung a stone 
at him, which struck the master on the 
back. The master chid the servant for 
walking so slow. '^ I cannot walk faster,^^ 
replied the valet, ^' for your horse hc^s 
given me a kick." — '' Ah ! a beast !" replied 
;the master: '* I will give him his due; for 
he has just kicked me on the back." 

There is no place where an instance of 
(his kind of simplicity appears with less 
propriety than in the pulpit. A priest a 

o 2 
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Tivoli was declaiming in his sermon against 
adultery. ^' I would rather," says the in- 
dignant preacher, " be connected with ten 
virgins than one married woman/' 



A countryman wished to marry his 
youngest daughter to a neighbour; but an 
objection was made to the girl's age, as 
not yet marriageable. " She is of sufficient 
age," replied the father, " as she is already 
a mother of two children." 



One day at Venice a counsellor quoted, 
in his pleadings, the Institutes of Justinian 
and Clement by the usual titles of Novella 
and Clementina.* The judge, who was 
unlearned in the law, and who kept two 
mistresses of the same names cited by the 
counsellor, and who was afraid that they 
. might be called into court, objected to 
them as persons of bad character. 

* Clementina — ^Decretals of Pope Clement, enacted in the 
•buncil of Vienna. Novella, i68 vols, of the Civil Law^ 
added to the Codex by Justinian. 
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A valetudinarian complained of a violent 
pain in one of his legs. His wife made use 
of embrocations and flannel to no purpose. 
The patient continued his groaning. A 
surgeon was called in ; who, on examining 
the leg declared it was sound. ^' Then it 
must be the other," replied the simpleton, 

A POINT IN HERALDRY DECIDED. 

An Italian and a Frenchman, who both 
had a bull's head in their coats of arms, 
accused each other of mutual usurpation 
in their quarterings. A challenge ensued. 
On the point of engaging, the Italian asked 
the cause of the meeting. '^ Because," 
says the Frenchman, ^^ you assume my 
arms." — ^^ You are mistaken," replied the 
Italian: '^ your arms bear a bull's head, 
and mine a cow's." The disputant depaited 
without further words. 



During the war in 1376 between the 
Pope and Florence, some troops, headed 
by Robert Cardinal of Genoa, afterwards 
Pope, besieged in 1378 a place where 
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Rodolphus Varan de Camerino had sta- 
tioned himself, in order to defend the place 
and to prevent a sedition. Rodolphus had 
harrassed the Cardinal by frequent sortiefa 
and skirmishes. At length the Cardinal 
sent a message to the General, to demand 
the reason why he did not come out and 
give battle. *' My reason for not cominjj 
out/' replied Camerino, *^ is, that my Lord 
Cardinal may not come in." 



The same General one day surveying 
•ome of the inhabitants of Camerino di- 

' verting themselves with a mock fight, re- 
ceived a wound by a random arrow. When 

vthey had seized the culprit, and were on 
the point of cutting off* his hand, the Gen- 
eral interposed, and ordered the man to be 
dismissed ; observing, tluit the punishment, 
to be of any use to him, should have pre- 
ceded the wound. 

ANECDOTE OF AN USURER. 

There dwelt at Vicenza a notorious usu- 
rer, who was always declaiming against 
usury. One day he called on the parson 
of his parish, and desired him to preach a 
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sermon against the practice of this vice. 
The preacher, who was acquainted with 
tis character, asked him the reasons which 
induced him to make this singular request. 
'^ Mn Rector,'' replied the usurer, ^' there 
are so many persons in this parish who fol- 
low my trade, that I can get nothing by it.; 
but should your sermon correct and restrain 
this practice, people would then come to 
my house only." 

PENANCE. 

A man of Milan, either from ignorance 
or by way of bantering the priest, carried 
a large volume to his confessor ; and laying 
it on the table, -said it contained all his 
sins. The priest, appalled at the sight of 
so large a catalogue, told the penitent he 
would absolve him of all the contents, 
" But what penance do you enjoin me?" 
said the sinner. ^' You must read this vo- 
lume through seven times a day," replied 
the confessor. The man returned home 
4iumbled and abashed, and sincerely re- 
penting his absurd impertinehce. 
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H YPOCRIS Y* 

There is no man who does not act the 
hypocrite on some occasion. The Count 
Gaspard de Schlick, who had been Chan- 
cellor to three preceding Emperors^ said 
to Frederick III. that he would instantly 
retire from the worlds as he saw that it was 
filled with hypocrites and knaves. ^' You 

I 

must then go to some unknown country^*' 
replied Frederick; " and yet there will be 
one hypocrite wherever yx)u reside, unless^ 
you pretend to be a god and not a mam" 

A FINE SAYING OF MAXIMUS TYRIUS, . 

It was the observation of this celebrated 
Platonic Philosopher on the difference be*- 
tween religion and superstition : ^' The 
religious man v/as the friend of the Deity> 
and the superstitious one tlie flatterer of hi« 
Creator.'' 

A Fir«E SAYING ON CHARITY. 

Herodes, a celebrated Athenian philo*- 
sopher, one day relieved a man, by grant- 
ing him the subsistence of a moivth^ ^' I 
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know this man/* says he, '' who affects the 
garb and manners of a philosopher, to be a 
knave and an impostor ; but I give him my 
•charity as, though he has lost the character 
of humanity, it is not for me to dispense 
with its feelings*/* 

SINGULAR INCONSISTENCY OF CONDUCT. 

In the characters of some persons who 
have forfeited all pretensions to virtue, 
certain scruples appear to be cherished 
by them, in order to put virtue out of 
countenance. Tiberius, the Roman Em- 
peror, was daily committing the most 
horrid massacres at the very time that he 
was proclaiming penalties against the vio- 
lators of the sepulchres of the dead.f 

* There is a great elegance and simplicity in the Latin scrv- 
tence which is recorded by A. Gellius, lib. ix. cap. 2. *< Demus, 
huic aliquid aeris, cuicuinaodi eft; tanquam homines non taa- 
quam homini." 

f In the reign of Tiberius the populace had arrived at such 
a state of licentiousness, that they would stop the funeral of 
any rich person, and levy contributions on the heirs of the 
deceased, in order to defray the expences of their barbarou9 
and favourite amusement of the combats of gladiators. See 
the Life of Tiberius, by Suetonius, wherein is mentioned^ 
among the wise regulations of this emperor, the coercion of 
ihii enormity. 
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BON MOT. 

Methinks it may in general be said of 
/riendship^ what was said by a man of wi4 
of love, that it resembles the notion of 
ghosts, viz. it is a thing which every body 
talks about, and no one has been eye wit- 
ness to. 

GENIUS, 

So great is the general unhappiness of 
the human race, that our most successful 
efforts to attain the sublime or brilliant, 
are founded on some humiliating circum- 
stance of our nature. Most men endowed 
with those superior powers of mind, by 
which they are entitled to the denomina- 
tion of genius, are seen to possess a dis- 
ordered imagination. The happiest effu- 
sions of eloquence, and the most splendid 
productions of the pencil, have generally 
been the offsprings of minds not less 
famous for their greatness than their irre- 
gularity. Heroism itself acts on the bor- 
ders of insanity ; and the most illustrious 
conquerors have laboured under the mala- 
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dies of imagination^ which haunted Orestes 
and Hercules*. 



PLEASANTRY OF A SLUGGARD. 

A person who had contracted the bad 
habit of rising very late, excused himself 
in the following manner to his friends who 
upbraided him : " The fact is, every morn- 
ing before I rise I hear a curious cause 
pleaded before me, between diligence and 
sloth. The one advises me to get up and 
employ myself about some useful business ; 
the other speaks much in praise of a warm 
bed, and the superiority of rest over toil. 
In a scrupulous attention to both parties, 
I find a great deal of my time in the 
morning is passed in bed.' 
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* So true are the observations of our Poet of Reason^ 

Great wits to madness sure are near allied. 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

And again, 

Heroes arc much the same, the point's agreed. 
From Macedbuia's madman to the Sweed. 

I'opi'sSat. 
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A SHORT SEKMON. 

Oa St. Stephen's day the Monks of th« 
convent had gathered together very late in 
the morning at chapel, and fearing that 
the preacher might keep them beyond the 
dinner hour, whispered in the ear of the 
orator their apprehensions, and their wishes 
that he would he as brief as possible. The 
preacher feeling a sympathy with his bro- 
thers, addressed his audience : " This day, 
last year, brethren, I praised all the good 
acts of St. Stephen with as much fullness and 
accuracy, as lied in my power ; and since 
that time having not heard that the saint 
has done any thing new, I have nothing 
farther to add on the subject at present.*' 

A SINGULAR JOCKEY. 

A Venetian, totally unaccustomed to 
riding, made an excursion with a friend to 
an inn where there were several horsemen. 
On their departure, the Venetian seemed 
desirous of stopping till all the strangers 
were mounted before him. Being asked 
the reason of this extraordinary patience^ 
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he replied significantly, '^ that as he could 
not distinguish his own horse, he stopped 
till all the rest were gone, and then he 
knew that the one which remained must 
be his/' 

THE FORCE OF ELOQUENCE. 

The town of P having sent deputies 

to Pope Urban Vth. found the pope very 
ill in bed. Nevertheless, without any 
mercy to the sick man, the orator made a 
very long and a very impertinent harangue. 
'^ Have you any thing more to say," said 
his Holiness, harrassed and indignant at 
the man's barbarity. '^ I have to add/' 
replied the orator, ^^ that if you do not 
grant my request, that 1 am commissioned 
to go through my speech a second time." 
His Holiness immediately ordered that all 
his demands should be fully and instan- 
taneously complied with. 

THE TRAVELLER AND HIS HOST. 

A traveller having fared excellently at an 
inn, on his departure told the landlord 
that he had no money, and that he would 
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pay him with a song. The host stronglyf 
ijeiuonstrated against this mode of payment. 
'^ But suppose I sing a song to please you,** 
iCiepUed the traveller. ^^ I shall then be 
satisfied/' rejoined mine host. The othes 
immediately struck up the Italian ditty, 
called the ' Traveller's Song.' 

'' Draw your purse strings and pay your 
host, &c." 
'^ That will do,'' cried the landlord, hastily. 
*' I am glad of it," said the singer, ^^ and 
so I wish you good day." 

STORY OF A PEDANT. 

An university doctor desiring to sec a, 
T)ird-catcher exercise his employment, ac- 
companied him to the field. As soon as he 
saw the birds, he hollowed in Latin, ^' There 
they are." The birds took the alarm. The 
sportsman, indignant at this absurdity of 
the professor, told him of it in very plain 
terms. ^* My good friend," exclaimed the 
doctor, in great astonishment, " who would 
have imagined that those ignorant fowls 
l^ould have understood iatia?"^ 
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THE PLEDGE, 

A man in distress offered a silver cross ta 
a person who had been an usurer, but 
pretended to have left off business. The 
poor man added, that the wood in the cross 
was from the original cross in Mount CaU 
vary. " My rogue of a son," replied the 
old man, ^^ will deal with you, I dare say, 
carry it to him ; but tell him to deduct the 
weight of the wood.'* 

BON MOT. 

A princess of Hungary once asked a 
monk, who was a scholar and a wit, to 
explain to her the story of Balaam and his 
ass : adding, ^^ good father, I can hardly 
believe that an ass should be talkative.'* 
'^ Madam," replied the friar, '^ your scruples 
may cease, when you are informed that it 
was a female." 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

In the town of it is a custom when a 

ihan kills a pig, to invite his neighbours to 
the feast. An avaricious man^ who wished 
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to avoid this custom, asked advice of a 
friend how he might evade this tax. '^ Say," 
says the other, ^^ you have suffered the loss 
of it from a thief." The adviser imme- 
diately set about stealing the pig, which he 
eflfected. The miser came soon to him to 
complain of his loss, and ta seek consola- 
tion. '^ Well neighbour," says the other, 
*' I see you have not forgot my advice 
about the pig: stick to tlie story, stick to 
the story." 

SINGULAR SJORY OF A MADMAN. 

. A physician at Milan, who took care of 
insane persons, on their being guilty of 
any irregularity, used to have them placed 
up to the chin or knees in a stinking pond, 
according to the degrees of their fault. 
One of these persons, who had undergone 
this discipline, and was allowed to walk 
about the yard, met a gentleman with his 
hounds coming through : he addressed the 
sportsman, ^^ What are those dogs for f" 
*' To catch hares," replied the gentleman. 
*^ And what do they cost you by the year f" 
*' Two hundred pounds, including senranis 
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and horses/* '' And what is the value of 
the hares which you kill in a twelvemonth ?'* 
*' About forty pq^jinds perhaps, or less," re* 
plied the gentleman. ^' Ride away then as 
fast as you can," said the madman, ^^ for 
if the doctor finds you here, you will soon 
beSn that pond up to your chin«" 

POPISH SACRAMENT. 

An Egyptian, who resided some time in 
Italy, was seized with an inclination to see 
mass. On his return from it he was asked 
for his observations on that solemn cere- 
mony of the church. ^^ It appears to me," 
replied the Egyptian, '^ to be an act of de- 
votion, totally devoid of charity ; for one 
person was employed in eating and drink- 
ing, without offering to communicate thi^ 
refreshment to any of the persons around 
him." 

SAGE ADVICE TOO LATE. 

A man who had climbed up a chesnul 
tree, had by carelessness missed his hold 
of one of the branches, and fell to the 
ground, with such violence as to break one 
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of his ribs- A neighbour coming to liis 
assistance, remarked to him, drily, '^ That 
had he followed his rule i^ these cases, he 
would have avoided this accident." " What 
rule do you mean?" said the other, indig* 
nantly. " This," replied the philosopher, 
'^ never to come down from a place faster 
than you go up." 



A MOOT POINT. 

A simple preacher at the conclusion of 
-his discourse addressed his congregation, 
** Brethren, your wives at confession have 
all declared their inviolable fidelity to their 
husbands, and all of you have confessed to 
me that you have committed adultery with 
all your neighbours wives; tell me then, 
my brethren, are the wives, or the hus- 
bands, most to be believed." 

A CLEAR POINT. 

A preacher, in a sermon on repentance, 
in which he enforced that 'actions and not 
tears and pious exclamations, were true 
figns of a sincere repentance, concluded 
with this illustrative apologue ; ^' A bird* 
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catcher having caught his prey, used to 
kill them by strangling them, and in th« 
action hurt one of his fingers, and shed 
tears on the accident :" *^ See,'* says a 
young bird, ^^ he shews signs of pity upou 
us." ^^ Do not mind his eyes," replied an 
^Id bird, ^^ look at his bloody hands.'' 

BON MOT FROM LUCIAN. 

Poggius in his treatise on the misfortunejs 
of princes, quotes the following defence of 
the god of riches against the complaints 
made against him, that he seldom came 
among men of probity. " I am blind,'^ 
replied Plutus, '^ and as among men there 
is a great majority of rogues, is it a wonder 
that I should not be able to find the smajjer 
number ?^ 

FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

A young man of Florence, whose ui>- 
jderstanding bore no proportion to his 
vanity, communicated his design of travel- 
ling to one of his friends : ^^ I mean,'* says 
the stripling, *' to lay aside a thousand 
Jorius^ ia order that I may make myself 
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known in the world." ^' I would rather," 
says his friend, '^ that you would lay by 
twice the sum, that you might secure to 
yourself some snug retreat from the world, 
where you might not be known at all." 

VACUUM. 

There are some persons, from whose 
conveisation we retire with a thorough 
conviction of the existence of a vacuum^ 

RETORT VALIANT. 

A Florentine banker who had returned 
from a visit to Avignon (where the Pope 
then resided), was asked how he found his 
countrymen resident there. " Oh !" replied 
the banker, ^^ all as gay as possible, and 
no one passes a year there without being 
quite fools and madmen." '^ How long 
did you stay thei^e ?" enquired one of the 
company. ^^ About half a year," replied 
the banker. " Then, my good Sir," said 
the enquirer, ^^ you have made a wondrous 
progress, and are now what it costs other 
folks a whole year to commence." 

END OF POGOIANA. 
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CARDINAL PERRON. 



James davy du perron was bo^i 

in the Canton of Berne in 1556^ of parents 
of the persuasion of Calvin. Desportes 
introduced him at the court of Henry III. 
He abjured his former religious sect, and 
^entered into the Church, and became a 
popular preacher. Henry IV. sent him to 
Home, to negociate a reconciliation with 
the Holy See. Pope Clement VIII. made 
him 9. Cardinal in l604. Henry IV. sent 
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him a second time to Rome, to settle the 
disputes which had arisen between Paul V* 
and the Venetians. He died^at Paris in 
16 18. His works comprehend a treatise 
on the Eucharist, and other professional 
tracts. 
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ALLEGORY. 

Allegorical arguments very properly 
accompany literal proofs^ but cannot be 
substituted for them, or produce theraj 
and when a position of credit is advanced^ 
they add a grace and energy to the sentence ; 
but when the position is doubtful and con- 
tested, arguments of this kind carry not 
with them the solid part of reason and 
conviction. 

THE ARABIAN TONGUE. 

The hist time I was at Rome, I desired 
the Pope to grant by a bull higher honours^ 
to those, who, on taking a doctor's degree, 
were conversant in Arabic. I instituted 
imd ettdowed an Arabic professorship there. 
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In the Vatican there are some works of 
Archimede3 in the Arabian language^ which 
we have not in Greek. There are besides 
twenty other Greek authors in Arabic 
translations^ the originals of which are 
lost; together with a vast many Greek 
books in astrology and history, preserved 
to us in Arabic; Archimedes de Sup])ositis, 
ApoUonius Pergaeus, &c. The Arabian 
language is very rich, and t^ it we are 
indebted for many illustrated passages of 
the sacred writings. Aristotle was entirely 
translated into this tongue, as were Hip- 
pocrates and Galen. Many ancient ma- 
thematical writers of Greece are preserved 
now in Aiabian translations only. 

ARISTOTLE 

Is admirable in his metaphysics and lo* 
gic; but in his physics many great errors 
are discoverable. For instance, he asserts 
4Jhat in bodies whose parts are continuous, 
if one part moves, the whole mass is in 
agitation ; which in general is false ; for 
liquid bodies which are continuous move in 
one part, as the £ea, for -example^ without 
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any motion taking place in another. He 
is likewise mistaken when he says that the 
skies are above all decay: for I assert, and 
have written fully on the subject, and most 
mathematicians of the present time agree 
with me, that the skies are a v^ery fine 
transparent Hquid, and that they make na 
resistance to the stars. 

BATHS. 

Among the ancients the use of baths was 
very necessary, as the use of linen was un-* 
known to them. 

BEER« 

Those who drink malt liquor generally 
have a very fresh complexion. I remembef 
to have seen an English priest, who at the 
age of Go, from the colour ia his cheeks^ 
appeared only 45. 



I observed one day to the Duke of Man* 
tua, who said the jester whom he retained 
in his service was a fellow of no wit or hu- 
mour — ^' Your Grace must pardon me. I 
think he has a deal of wit, who can live by 
a trade be does not ,under8t(knd/' 
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CACUS. 

' The passage where Virgil describes this 
robber as dragging the cattle he had stolen 
to his cave, ^' inversis vestigiis," inverted 
footsteps, would very well characterize the 
conduct of plagiaries. 

WINE. • 

Lime has the same effect on trees as wine 
has on the human body. Lime makes the 
tree throw out its leaves and blossoms, arid 
produce fruit before the time ; but it hastens 
its decay. Wine causes joy and merriment 
to the man who uses it ; but there is no 
doubt but that it accelerates his death. 

SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 

Either there are no angles, or there are 
an infinity : either supposition makes the 
quadrature of the circle impracticable : for 
the proportion of figures cannot be ascer- 
tained but by angles. A round figure is 
the only one capable of perpetual motion. 
The heavenly bodies have alone perpetual 
motion, because the external cause of their 
motion is incessant in its operation. 
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CHARLES THE GREAT, OR CHARLEMAGNE. 

Some writers assert that this prince was 
of great stature ; but I believe his father 
called him Pippin the short, on account of 
the shortness of his person. We must not 
estimate the term great by ell-measure. 
M. Bertand and I were discoursing, as we 
passed the river Loire, on the boldness of 
Alexander the Great's passage over the 
Indus, a river of so vast a size. The boat- 
man, who heard our discourse, asked if the 
person we talked of was Alexander the 
great ? On our replying Yes^ he observed 
it was no wonder, if Alexander was so 
great a man, that he crossed a river. 

ISLE OT CHIOS* 

Is a little paradise ; the most delightful 
«pot on the globe. Cardinal Justinian^ 
whose father was lord of Chios, told me, 

* A traveller of taste who visited this Island in 1796, has 
confirmed and added to the praises of fertility and beauty of 
this Island, conferred on it by Cardinal Perron. ** This nu- 
merous population is maintained by manufactures of silk and 
cotton stuffs. They make rich brocades and pieces of a 
•lighter texture, such as sashes worn by the Qreelu, &€• 
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that no place was so charming; that the 
whole island was perfumed with orange 
trees:* and that the partridges are domestic 
there ; and are led out to feed in the fields 
like sheep, and return at night obedient to 
the sound of the whistle of their -feeders. 
The isle produced an income to the possessor, 
of 100,000 crowns yearlj , part of which 
consisted of the gum masticb- 

CICERO AND SENECA* 

There is so much difference between 
these two writers, that we may call an ad- 
mirer of the former, a man; of the latti&r^ 
a child. The late king, Henry III. desired 
me to extract from this author a thousand 
passages ; and gave me ten subjects for 
each hundred. I turned over all the pages, 
and found little worth notice. From Cicero 
I extracted many charming passages. On^ 
page of Cicero is worth ten of Seneca. Ijji 

Of those parts of the island in which cultivation is practicable 
the wliole appears a garden." See " Constantinople ancient 
and modem with Excursions to the Shores and Islands of tht 
Archipelago and to the Troad, by Janoeg Dallaway, f . §. A» 
l^ndun^ it 797.** 
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One artless letter of Cicero there are more 
brilliant passages than in ten of Pliny's. 
The republic of Rome could boast nothing 
superior to the eloquence of Cicero. 

coMMomus. 

Faustina, the wife of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, conceived Commodus on the very 
night that her husband obliged her to drink 
the blood of her favourite gladiator ; which 
Marcus had administered to her as a po- 
tion^ to eradicate her lawless passion* 

DEFINITION. 

Men in general fall into an error in rea- 
soning, by mistaking a description of things 
for a definition of them. It is with great 
difficulty we attain to the faculty of de- 
fining ; as we perceive in reading Aristotle's 
definition of man and the soul. 

MADMEN. 

In Spain madness is very common; as i% 
is more or less in all hot countries. The 
heat of the climate affects the brain, by 
drying it up. A Spanish Ambassador going 
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on his mission to Africa^ lodged in his waj 
at a convent* in Navarre, where many in- 
sane people were accommodated. One 
person, who appeared rational, told the 
Ambassador that his relations had unjustly 
shut him up there, and that their interest 
at court had detained him there, though he 
had given several proofs of a sound mind ; 
and begged his Grace to apply to the King 
for his release. The ambassador pitied the 
man, really judging him to be ill used; 
and promised him to apply to his Majesty^ 
if he would tell him his name. ^^ I am,** 
replied the maniac, ^^ the angel Gabriel, 
who carried the message from heaven to 
the Virgin Mary." On his progress he 
lodged a second time in Grenada, at a mo- 
nastery of the same description, and fell 
into discourse with one of the lunatics, 
whose story was that he had done eminent 
services to the King of Spain, and that his 
son, in order to take possession of his es- 
tate, had confined him among madmen; 
and he begged his grace, on application to 
his Majesty, to obtain his release. Th« 
Ambassador mentioned to him his former 
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commission from the angel Gabriel. '^ Do 
not mind that fool^ my Lord ; he is a liar : 
for if he had been the angel^ I should have 
known it^ as I am God the Father him* 

self."-^ Great care should be taken to 

keep madmen from the palaces of kings, 
Henry the Second's life was attempted by 
a madman ; and Mahomet Bassa^ a general 
of the Turkish army, was killed by a mad- 
man at the head of his troops. Henry IV. 
used to say very frequently — '' Protect me 
from madmen ! Men in their senses will 
never do me any hfurm.'^ . 



Francis I. had collected a great fund of 
knowledge at the latter end of his life. It 
is impossible but that kings must gather 
some information. For men of talents^ 
who are about them, are very eager tp 
conm^unicate their acquirements ; and thus 
they reap the fruits of the toil of those witl^ 
whom they converse : and a king, in ^ 
quarter of an hour, may piake himself ac- 
quainted with what has cost the relator the 
iabovr liod study of weeks or months. 

VOL. u s 
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HEBREW 

Is a very barren language, as one word 
is us^d on various occasions; which cir* 
cumstance gives rise to much confusion in 
holy writ, and to many disputes among the 
fathers and other interpreters. Another 
cause of great difficulty is the use of points ^ 
as the Hebrew language was so long a time 
written without them; and, before their 
invention, retained its ancient mode of 
reading on the grounds of pure tradition* 



M. de Sens used to say of those houses, 
in which it is necessary to ascend and de- 
scend frequently, that they were buildings 
made for parrots. 



*' Metaphors," says Cicero, ^' like vir- 
gins, should exhibit themselves sparingly> 
and with reserve; but appear without af- 
fectation. Is it possible that authors, who 
use disgusting or trifling ones, should for- 
get that the aim of composition is to de- 
iight and amuse ? In using metaphors we 
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isbould not descend from the genus to the 
species. The *^ flame of love" may be 
admitted as a proper figure of speech ; but 
we cannot say with propriety the ^^ spark& 
of love," or the '^ wick of love." A me- 
taphor is a short or abridged comparison ; 
but it should not be too long extended^ 
lest from a metaphor it descend into au 
enigma* 

METALS. 

The origin of their generation seems un- 
certain, and whether cold or heat engen- 
ders them. For besides that gold mines 
are found in the coldest parts of hot coun- 
tries, and on mountains, they are likewise 
discovered in cold regions; for instance, in 
Hungary, on the Pyrenees, and in the 
Alps, where the Romans possessed formerly 
large mines. 

ORATOBS 

Are bred and encouraged in republican 
governments. In monarchies they obtain 
little repute, as kings are thoroughly in- 
formed before-hand of the substance of the 

e2 
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speeches that are to be uttered in tfaeit 
presence ; and find no use in long harqjigues* 
In Cicero's time, toward the declirie of the 
commonwealth, ho less than an hundred 
orators adorned that state; all. eminent^ 
and much superior each to any we can now 
boast. It is very easy to lay down rules 
for eioquence, and for the stqdy of the 
orator's art; such precepts as pedants giv^ 
to their scholars, and which they learn 
easily before they arrive dt their judgment. 
But it would be very diffictk'lt to direct the 
tongue of an orator ; as that falls solelj 
within the province of sound judgmeut* 

• • 

FATHER PAUL. 

I saw this great historian at my second 
visit to Venice, to whom I was introduced 
by a friend. I perceived nothing striking 
in his conversation. He has judgment and 
good sense, but not much erudition. I 
discovered no extraordinary elevation of 
mien in him. He appeared a mere com- 
mon monk. 



St. Hieronymus says, that parables are 
a mode of instruction very common among 
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the Syrians, and particularly in the district 
of Palestine. This general practice arisek 
from the ease with which precepts are re- 
tained, when they are clothed in exam-i> 
pies. 



The Italians may justly boast of Picu's of 
Mirandola. He was really a prodigy. His 
knowledge was universal, and his skill in 
languages not less so : and what is a matter 
of great wonder, is, that he so early in life 
collected so much erudition; for he died 
at 30. His letters are very fine : not on ac- 
count of their style, but the firm and grand 
body of eloquence which they contain. 
Whilst he was at Rome, he proposed 900 
theses, which he circulated far and wide: 
every kind of science was included in them : 
and the challenge addressed to all descrip- 
tions of literati. That no one might plead 
the objections of a distant journey for not 
meeting him, he promised to discharge the 
expences of all those who obeyed his sum- 
mons. 

E 3 
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EPIC POETRY, 

An epic poet should never admit in his 
composition any points or verbal witticism8>> 
as such a conduct would pronounce him no 
poet or man of genius, but a trifler. Quin- 
tilian says of Seneca, that he violated the 
importance of his matter by a frivolous 
style. Ovid is blamed, because in his 
Metamorphoses, describing the creation of 
the world, he introduces the wolves and 
sheep living in amity: the circumstimcc 
being more amu&ing than grand. 

STYLES. 

I tliink I may speak learnedly on thissub-- 
ject, as I have passed twenty-five years of 
my life in the perusal of Greek and Latin 
authors of the best character. I look upon 
Tacitus as a poor writer. and historian. His 
style consists of antitheses and a studied 
reserve of language. One page of Q. Cur- 
tius outweighs thirty of Tacitus. For three 
years I carried this author in my pocket: 
and in oiie copy I marked every line. . I do 
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not think he would make a good statesman ; 
he may enable a man to be a wary courtier^ 
by shewing him the arts of a court. I 
never knew a man of sense praise Tacitus. 
The Italians, who are distinguished for 
their sagacity^ hold Tacitus in no estima- 
tion. This author's style is very easy to be 
imitated. A friend of mine, M. Belesbat, 
could write very fluently after his manner. 

WIND AND RAIN.* 

Aristotle is mistaken when he answers 
this question, ^' Why rain stills the wind?'^ 
He says that the waters stop the pores of 
the earth. This is a fallacy. If it were 
true, there could be no wind in the sea. 

* The science of electricity and some chemical knowledge 
•f the properties of the air have of late given some light to the 
question of the cause of wind. It is known that air is ex- 
panded by heaty and its spring consequently increased^ and 
its elasticity weakened by cold. When a fire is lighted in the 
open air, the rariBcd part of that fluid will ascend in a current^ 
and the cooler and denser air will rush in un all sides: Hence 
a Wind is generated, &c. This fact leads to some useful in* 
letences with regard to expecting and guarding against period* 
ical winds in some degree. To predict an eclipse, said a late 
writer^ * is an object merely pf curiosity ; to predict an ap» 
proacluag storm would be of inconceivable benc&L 

K 4 
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When it blows in one part of the world, it 
must then rain in the other. Wind is no- 
thing else but the air in agitation, caused 
by the expansion of the clouds; which, to 
make room for themselves, drive it onward. 
On the contrary, the condensation of those 
vapours stops the wind and makes it Adl ; 
which happens in the time of rain descend* 
ing, according to the saying, *' a little rain 
stills a great wind." 

CONSANGUINITY. 

•Tertullian* applies his term of heraldry 
to theological tenets, but does not imply 
thereby similitude or agreement in doctrinej^ 
but extraction and succession genealogi- 
cally : ^^ Consanguinatem doctrinal." A 
consanguinity of doctrine. 

* Tertulliani the ardent defender of the christian faithy died 
in the reign of Antoninus Caracalla in 2i6. He was in h\$ 
time the pride of his country Africa. His great work is hit 
'* Apology," and the hest edition of it was printed at Venice, 
in folio, 1664. His genius strong and aniraated, gave a great 
vivacity to his writings; and the impetuosity of histenoper, an 
obscurity : his style was compared to ebony, at once dark and 
splendid. 

L'Ayocat's Dictk 



CORONATION. 

There is a great difference between eere- 
monies of this nature, which are celebrated 
previously to the election or creation of a 
person, or any of his predecessors, to a 
crown, and those which are subsequent to 
such election or creation. Of this second 
sort was the coronation of Charlemagne, 
who was crowned emperor the first of his 
race, and of course his coronation is not 
analogous to the former*. 

FOLLIES. 

I look upon a man as not having his senses 
who pursues either of these enquiries : 1st. 
how to square the circle; how to double 
the cube; how to discover perpetual mo- 
tion; the philosopher's stone; the art of 
magic; and the science of judicial astro- 
log3^ Young persons may apply their 

* Charles the great, after hi» various conquests in Britain, 
Italy, Saxony, &c. was crowned emperor of tlie West, by 
Pope Leo III. in 300, and assumed the titles of Cxsar and 
Augustusi with the Roman eagle as his standard. 

L*Avocat's Diet. 
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minds to all things^ but should not dwell 
on matters repugnant to reason. 

FIGURATIVE LAIilGUAGE. 

There are terms in speech, which in theif 
origin were certainly figurative, but have 
from long usage laid aside their tralatitious 
meaning. When we say ** A glass of water,** 
we do not mean that the glass is composed 
of water, and use has made it clear that 
we signify a glass full of water. In the 
word ^^ discourir,'* to ^' discourse,** though 
originally in its figurative sense, means to 
run here and there; but by use it means 
exclusively, to discourse, or converse. 

HISTORY. 

In writing history we should observe the 
fiame rule as in colloquial narration, ^' in qua 
ponere argumenta licet non argumentari ;** 
in which we should supply subject matter^ 
but not comments upon it. An historian 
should not indulge himself in judging and 
deciding on facts in his own person, but 
leave them^ after a perspicuous narration. 
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to the conclusions which the reader might 
deduce*. 



COMPARISONS. 

Plato has very sagaciously observed, 
" that of all the shipwrecks to which the 
human understanding is liable on the sea 
of ratiocination, the most common, is that of 
splitting on the rock of false comparisons^ 
or simiUtudes*)*. 



^ These plain strictures on history are agreeable to the 
practice of ancient writers, and to common sense. Would a 
person in common life, put any trust in the telling of a story 
after the sneering manner of Voltaire, or the declamatory mc» 
thod adopted by Gibbon ? The prejudices of the writers ace 
too palpably seen, for any credit to be given to their tales. 

f The observation of Plato will be explained and illustrated 
by the following fimous passage in Loclce, where he marks the 
distinguished Acuities of wit and judgment; << Wit lying most 
in the assemblage of ideas, and putting those together with 
quickness and variety, wherein can be found any resemblance 
or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures and agree- 
able visions in the fancy; judgment, on the contraty, lies 
quite on the other side, in separating carefully one from another, 
ideas wherein can be found the least difference; thereby to 
avoid being misled by similitude, &c.'' 

Locks, chap. zi. on Discemiog* 
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SINGLE OK TRIFLING PROPOSITIONS. 

Propositions, which logicians call vain, 
and schoolmen nugatory, are for instance, 
a man is a man, for the mind here makes 
no progress beyond what the term itself 
could produce. When I say man is a 
reasonable creature, this is not a nugatory 
proposition; for though man and reason- 
able animal mean the same thing, yet the 
terms lead to further information, bv the 
idea which they convey. If, I say a dead 
man ceases to breathe, this is not a nugatory 
proposition, for it is not in terms or idea the 
same thing. Respiration is the effect of 
life, indeed, but different from it. '^ Ex 
lapide solo non elicitur ignis, ita nee ex 
propositioijie sola, conclusio." From the 
flint alone no spark can be elicited, and 
from a simple proposition no conclusion 
can be drawn*. 

♦ Our countryman Locke has discoursed on this suhject, 
nearly in the terms of the Cardinal Perron. " He would be 
thought to do little less than trifle, who, for the enlightening 
the understanding in any part of knowledge, should be busy 
with identical propositions, and insist on such njaxims a» 
these : " Substance is substance, vacuum is vacuum, vortex 
is a vortex." Sec Locke, chap. viii. on Trifling Propositions. 
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THE RABBINS. 

These Jewish doctors are most shamefuUjr 
ignorant of history. They confound sstsA 
and epochas, without any scruple ; and their 
serious doctrines are oftentimes highly fan- 
tastical : in point of grammatical elegance 
and correctness, they are worthy of being 
read. One of these rabbinical historians 
telates, that Romulus made war on king 
David: to use a vulgar proverb, Romulu» 
must have arisen very early in the morn-» 
ing. 

8ABACENS. 

This term does not signify a particular 
people, but means an aggregate of nations^ 
which have spread themselves abroad like 
inundations. They comprised many kingr 
doms, and various chiefs. There were 
Saracens on the borders of Egypt and 
Ethiopia: Archius, king of Ethiopia, pro- 
mised to send a large body of Saracens to 
assist Justinian in his war with the Persians. 
There were Saracens in Arabia, which was 
their natural soil; some of whom were sub- 
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jects to the Romans^ and some to the Per- 
sians. , There were Saracens on the banks 
of the Euphrates : they were very numerous^ 
and had their respective kings*. 

THE ASTONISHED THIEF. 

A Spanish gentleman had sent to hi9 
friend five rabbits by an ignorant clown^ 
and with it a letter^ mentioning the articles 
of his present. The clown on his way 
dined upon one of them. The gentleman^ 
on reading the letter delivered him by the 
clown, and in his presence, observed to the 
bearer, ^^ You have eaten one of the rab- 
bits, I see by this letter.'' ^^ Do you, 
indeed," says the astonished clown, " How 
came your honour to see it there?'* t 

* The memory of the Crusades is not yet extinct in England^ 
and the teiTor which they impressed on the minds of tht 
English in that expedition to the East, may be prei umed from 
tlie gorgonian heads of Saracens exhibited on some of our sign 
posts. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS 



OF 



M. DE VALOIS, 



Adrian valesius, or adrian de 

VALOIS, was born at Paris the 14th of 
January, l607; and was educated in the 
college of Clermont, under the Jesuits. 
History was his principal study; and he 
spent many years in searching into the most 
authentic records, manuscripts as well as 
printed. These researches enabled him to 
publish an history of his nation. It is 
written in Latin, and with great elegance 
and care. This history begins with the year 
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254, and ends wit);i 752. Colbert pressed 
him to continue it; but Valois declined the 
task, on account of his age. In l660 he 
was made historiographer to the king, with 
a pension annexed to the office. He en- 
joyed good hoiilth till he was 85 years of 
age; and then died, July 2, 1692. The 
title of his history is " Gesta Francorum, 
seu de Rebus Francicis :" of his other work, 
'^ Notitia Galliarum, ordine Alphabetico 
digesta;'^ 1695, in folio. This ttact is very 
useful for the understanding of ancient 
Gaul. 
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ON THE MARRIAGE OF LITERARY MEN. 

M. PAQUIER, a celebrated lawyer, and 
author of the Recherches de la Francq, 
was unhappily married. His wife was con- 
tinually quarrelling with her domestics, or 
her husband, if he did not join her com- 
plaints. In the first book of his epigrams 
he thus sets forth his unpleasant situation: 

Nulla dies nobis, non horula prseterit ulla, 

Non punctum, nullus temporis articulus. 
Quo non vae miseris servis succenseat uxor, 

Succensetque mihi, ni simul ipse querar ! 
lUius ad nutum totus componor, et idem 

Pacificus cum sim, tristia bella gero. 
Sic mihi pax bello, sic helium pace paratur, 

Et placide ut possim vivere, vivo miser. 

F 2 
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Sic vel cum servis, vel conjuge litigo, sic estj 
Hei inibi cenjugium litigiosus amor ! 

No day,, no hour, no moment, ig my hous^ 
Free from the clamour of my scolding spouse I 
My servants all are rogues; and so am I^ 
Unless, for quiet's sake, I join the cry. 
I aim in all her freaks my wife to please; 
I wage domestic war, in hopes of ease. 
In vain the hopes ! and my fond bosom bleeds^ 
To feel how soon to peace mad strife succeeds : 
To find, with servants jarring, or my wife. 
The worst of lawsuits is a married life. 



Though prejudice and obstinacy are very 
bad qualities, yet are they maladies too 
frequently incident to the human mind* 
M. Pietre, an excellent physician, told me 
of a lady who complained to him of s6re 
eyes. He prescribed washing them every 
morning with lukewarm water. After a 
few days, the lady sent to him to desire 
another prescription, as that was unsuc- 
cessful. M. Pietre took some water out of 
the fountain of St. Avoir just by his lodg- 
ings; and sealing the phial quite carefully. 
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sent it to the lady; and a few days after 
called on her. '^ I am quite cured. Doctor; 
you see I was right in objecting to common 
water." — ^' Well, Madam," replied the 
Doctor, smiling, ^^ I am glad you are 
cured ; but the water came from the foun-f 
tain of St. Avoir.'* The lady found that 
she was in a dilemma; and that she could 
not deny but that she was more fanciful 
than sick. 



The same physician used to say, that 
there was nothing more absurd than for 
people to trust their eyes to oculists ; who 
generally made them worse by their mode 
of treatment. He used to say the best way 
was, when our eyes were out of order, to 
bathe them frequently with water luke- 
warm; and when they were well, by way 
of preventative^ to make constant use of 
cold water. 

MASS. 

A friend told me, who was with Madame 
*** at the benediction of the host, that 
she said to him^ with great earnestness and 

f3 
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simplicity, ^' I wonder the holy fathers use 
on this occasion music of so tender a cast^ 
which seems more fittced for the opera than 
for this solemn ceremony. I am sure it 
must inspire other ideas than those of reli- 
gion. 

M. THIERS.* 

M. Thiers, who generally sends me a 
copy of his work, omitted to send me his 
treatise on wigs. Perhaps he thought the 
subject might be disagreeable to me, as I 
wore one. But I am not that person to 
quarrel with an old friend for a piece of 
waggery. He tells me that he means to 
publish some strictures on carriages. He 
mentioned two kinds which I had nev^r 



* M. Thiers, a learned bachelor of the Sorbonne, was born 
at Charlies, 1636 ; the son of an alchouse-kccper. He wrote 
several curious and learned tracts. That alluded to by M. dc 
Valois in this article, is entitled, " An History of Wigs; m 
which their Oiigin, Vogue, Shapes, and Deformities, parti- 
cularly of those worn by the Clergy, are fully set forth." It 
was published at Paris, in 1690. The author of the Life of 
Abbe Thiers adds, that much satirical humour is displayed 
in this treatise, which ridicules the manners and foppery of 
ecclesiastical beaux. See Nouv. Diet. Histor. Caen, 1783. 
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lleard of. The first is the small coach^ that 
carries but one person ; which is called a 
misanthrope (a sulky). The other is a hack- 
ney, with wooden blinds, which is called 
tht guide of sinners; because the young 
men carry their mistresses to a country 
frolick in these vehicles. 

MONKS. 

The love of indolence, much oftener 
than any motives of religion, induces many 
young persons to enter into convents. 
Feeling themselves not inclined, or finding 
themselves not qualified for any active em- 
ployment, they look upon a monastery as 
an asylum from the toil, the anxieties, 
and the misfortunes incident to those who 
launch into the world, and where the 
waots of nature are supplied in abundance, 
and without trouble. 



9E 



Joachim du Bellay composed very fine 
Latin verses. In his small collection of 
epigrams, there is one that pleases me 
mucli by its singularly natural turn* It is 

F 4 
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addressed to a foolish author^ who entitled 
his work Nugae, or Trifles. 

Paule^ tuum inscribis nugarum nomine 
librum. 
In toto libro nil melius titulo. 

Paui, I have read your book ; and though 

you write ill, 
1 yet must praise your most judicious title. 



}A. Chapelain* was very severe on the 
female character. He used to say, that 
the most ingenious women were but half 
rational. He did right in not marrying; 
or perhaps he would have met with a 
woman, who would have possessed wit suf- 

* John Chapelain, an eminent French poet, and member 
of the Royal Academy, was born at Paris in the year iS95t 
He wrote odes, sonnets, and other pieces of poetry. At the 
death of Malherbe, he was reckoned the first poet in France. 
Cardinal Richelieu, who was ambitious of poetical faroe^ 
and of publishing his essay, desired, in. order to ensure it suc- 
cess, to affix Chapelain's name to it. The Cardinal knew 
the avaricious disposition of the bard. " Chapelain/' says he, 
" lend me your name on this occasion, and I'll lend you my 
purse on any other." 
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ficient to have fotind employment for his 
temper. He was very avaricious towards 
the end of his life, and always a good 
(Economist. In his last illness his pleasure 
was to arrange his money in sacks round 
his bed, and continually look in them to 
see that the money did not mould. M. 
D , who attended him in his last mo- 
ments, met me in his way from his deceased 
friend's lodgings: ^^ Poor M. C. has just 
expired, like a miller among his sacks." 



Aulus Gellius has preserved a letter of 
very delicate and humorous irony, which 
was wTitten by Olympias in answer to her 
son Alexander, who had written her a 
letter with this inscription: '^Alexander, 
the son of Jupiter, to his mother Olym- 
pias."— ^^ Amabo, mi fili, quiescas : neque 
deferas me neque criminere adversum Ju- 
nonem. Malum mihi prorsi^m ilia dabit 
magnum^ quum tu me Uteris tuis pellicem 
illi esse confiteris." — My dear son, I must 
intreat your silence; and do not render me 
criminal in the eyes of Juno by your insin^- 
nations. You may bring on my head the 
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greatest possible calamity^ by declaring in 
your letters that you look on me as the 
rival mistress of that goddess. 



Few men can endure perpetual solitude* 
I was conversing with M. ***, a Jesuit^ 
and an intimate friend of mine, of the 
strict rules of his convent; particularly in 
what regarded solitude. He agreed with 
me entirely on the sad state of retiring 
altogether from the world ; and told nde in 
confidence, that if not more than ten or 
twelve of the brothers became mad during 
the twelve months, it was thought a won*^ 
derfully fortunate year. 

INSTANCES OF THE PREVAILING PASSIO^^ 

IN DEATH. 

M. T on his death bed, when the 

priest had given him absolution, and was 
describing the joys of Paradise; inattentive 
to his pious office, the expence attending 
his illness being uppermost in his mind, he 
exclaimed, ^^ Father, I tell you these physi- 
cians and apothecaries are a set of vultures, 
preying on their patients; and it is impos<3 
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sible to escape ruin, if you are under their 
bands for any time." 



At the time when several proclamations 
were issued for the purpose of mending the 

specie, M. P informed me that he 

was just then come from the chamber of 

M. de L , who was extremely rich, and 

then at the point of death. This banker, 
after having told his friend that he was 
quite resigned to the will of God, and 
asked him for his prayers, on his leaving 
his chamber, exclaimed, " M. P— — , can 
you tell me how the currency is settled?*' 



M. de Varillas repeated me an extract 
from a curious marriage contract, drawn 
up between two parties of rank in the pro- 
vince of Armagnac in 1295. The articles 
were as follow: That the parties should 
live together as man and wife, during the 
term of seven years; and then, if they 
agreed, they had the liberty of extending 
the duration.* If, on the contrary, at the 
expiration of seven years, they wislied to 
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be parted, they were to divide the children 
equally, boys and girls; if the number was 
not equal, they should then draw lots for 
the majority. M. de Varillas, in searching 
MSS. in the king's library, found this ex- 
traordinary marriage settlement. 



Tacitus records a curious instance of co- 
quetry in Poppaea, the wife of Nero. She 
used to cover a great part of her face, in 
order to raise an high idea of her beauty. 
" Velata oris parte, ne satiaret aspectum ;" 
veiling part of her face, that she mi^ht not 
glut the eyes of the spectator with hex 
charms. 



Madame D being ill, though ap- 
parently not dangerously so, had four 

physicians to attend her. Madame D 

died. M. F sent the following verses 

to a friend, who enquired the cause of 
Madame D 's death; 

Pourquoi vous 6tonner, Julie, 
Qu'un peu de fievre et de melancholic 
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Ait pu mettre en cinq jours Amarante au 

tombeau ? 
Avec ce penetrant genie. 
Qui connoit le plus fin de la philosophies 
Pouvez-vous rester court dans un chemin isi 

beau, 
Et douter du sujet.de ce malheur funeste ? 
Cessez de vous en prendre aux innocens 

destins ; 
La cause en est trop manifeste ; 
Elle avoit quatre medecins. 

I wonder, Julius, that your mind^ 
By deep philosophy refin'd. 

Should start at Anna's knell : 
No doubt, you thought the spleen and fever> 
In a few days, perhaps, would leave her. 

And she again be well. 

I wonder, in so plain a case. 
You faird the real cause to trace 

Of Anna's loss of breath. 
No cruel fates ordain'd her doom. 
But four physicians in her room 

Consign'd the nymph to death. 
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M, S was very fond of gaming; 

though he knew little of the matter^ and 

was very unlucky. Madame B , his 

sister, who was suspected strongly of gal- 
lantry, used frequently to reproach him on 
this subject, *' Brother, you will ruin 
yourself: when do you mean to quit the 
gaming-table ?" — *' When you, sister, quit 
your gallants," said he. This story gave 
occasion to the following verses of M. 

D : 

'' Jouirez vous eternellement, 
Vous qui jouez si malheureusement ?" 
« Disoit une dame h son firere, 
'*^ Je quitterai le jeu," reprit-il en colore, . 
'^ Quand vous quitterez vos amours." 
'^ Ho 1 le mechant," dit-elle, " il veut jouer 
toujours." 

'' Dear brother, why for ever game ? 
Cannot ill luck your madness tame ?'* 
Said a young lass of frail eighteen. 
With face so fair, and eye so keen.-— 
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*' Sister, no more my faults upbraid; 
I own I've lost whene'er I've play'd : 
This hour to dice I'll bid adieu. 
But you must quit your lovers too," 
** Alas! your feelings I bewail. 
Brother, I fear you'll die in jail,'* 

HINT TO MODERN AUTHORS, 

Father Petavius*, the learned Jesuit^ 
and my particular friend, very often assured 
me that he every year read Le Despauti^ref 

* Denys Petavius was born at Orleans in 1583, and en- 
tered the society of Jesuits at the age of X2« His lectures on 
theology, and the Belles Lettres, which he read at the Jesuits 
College at Paris, extended his fame over all Europe. His 
most famous work is his Rationarium Temporum : and thfe 
best edition of it in Latin, was printed at Leyden, in 1710, 
8vo. 2 vols. 

Biograph. Diction. 1762, London, 1 a vols. 8vo. 

f John Despauti^re was a celebrated grammarian in the 
sixteenth century, and was bora at Ninobe, in Planders* He 
published his excellent philological work, under the tide ' 
** Commcntarii grammatici," in 1537, folio. To the edi- 
fying example of Petavius may be added the practice of a-very 
eminent female singer of the present age. It is said that the 

celebrated Mrs. B , previously to every appearance in 

public, plays -over for an hour repeated lessons on the gamut* 
Biograph. Diction. 1 76211 1 2 vols* 8 vo« London. 
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from beginning to end. This caution h€ 
found necessary to prevent his style from 
becoming in any degree incorrect and 
ungrammatical. Every young student^ who 
applies himself seriously to polite learnings 
should adopt the prudent industry of the 
learned Jesuit, by which means they would 
avoid those common faults in compositional 
want of proper idioms and grammatical 
niceties. 

FORCED MORALITY, 

The following verses were written on 

M. des B , who in his old age affected 

to boast of his reformation from his former 
debaucheries : 

Des Barreaux ce vieux d^bauchfi, 

Affecte une reforme austere : 
II n'est pourtant retranche. 

Que ce qu'il ne sauroit plus faire« 

IMITATED. 

Des Barreaux impotent and old^ 
Assumes a very solemn brow ; 

The man is alter'd we are told. 
How much reformed we cannot know* 
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When reformation thus begins. 

With legs so weak, and eyes so dim; 

Tis doubtful if he quits his sins. 
Or if his sins have quitted him* 

ST. URSULA*. 

Tlie existence of the Virgin Martyr Ur- 
sula is founded on various and uniform 
report. The story of eleven thousand vir- 
gins originates from this circumstance: in 
some antient martyrological MSS. are these 
words in this form: SS Ursula et Undeci- 
milla, V. M. which the monks interpreted 
as an abridgment of undecim milliaVir- 
ginum Martyrum, which construction gave 
rise to the fable. 

* The correction of the mistake of Undecimilla, a proper 
name, instead of undecim milliay numericals, rests on an antient 
missal preserved in the Sorbonne College, to which this title 
is affixed: " Festum SS Ursulx^ Undecimillae & Sociarum 
Virginum & Martyrum." The common history of St. Ursula 
i.«, that she was the daughter of a British prince, and sufifered 
martyrdom with some other ladies under the Huns^ on the 
bank of the Rhine, near Cologne, in 383. 

L'Avocat*$ Diction. Histor. 1777. 
\0L. I. G 
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A CHARACTER. 

Monsieur M— — was always so much 
engaged, in lawsuits and quarrels^ that he 
would frequently in the street meet his 
most intimate friends^ without taking the 
least notice. He had seldom less than five or 
six causes on his hands at the same time. His 
application in following this employment 
was so intense that he half starved himself. 
On entering the church one Sunday^ with 
his mind full of prosecutions, he approach- 
ed the fount of holy water, and having 
dipped his hand into it, and applied it to 
his forehead, instead of pronouncing the 
words '' In the name of the Father, Son, 
&c." he exclaimed loudly among the by- 
standers, " In opposition to, and notwith- 
standing any plea, rejoinder, reply, &c.'' 

PLEASANT ABSOLUTION. 

Monsieur D was a man of very 

lively, not to say licentious manners and 
disposition, and chose for his confessor 

Father B , whose conduct and turn of 

mind, though a great devotee, exactly 
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conformed with that of his penitent. One 
day, after confession, the pious father 

seized Mons. D by the arm, as he was 

departing, and said, '^ You are a very sad 
rake, and profligate fellow, but you will 
certainly be saved for your prodigious love* 
of God/' 

PALINGENlUSf. 

Palingenius is an author, who well merits 
the attentive perusal of his reader. His 

* The Editor once overheard two old ladies, just emerged 
from a conventicle in London, and talking over the piout 
pastor*s discourse, agree that *^ though we are all shocking 
sinners, as the doctor says, yet the love of the sweet Jeiui 
is all in all." 

f Palingenius (Marcellus) a famous Italian poet, flourish* 
ed in the sixteenth century, and was bom at Steilada^ 
in the dukedom of Fcrrara* We are told by some authors, 
that his true name was Pierre Angelo ManzoUi, of which 
Marcello Palingcnio is the anagram. His << Vitx Zodiacus" 
contains, with many good moral lessons, too much detail of 
the loose opinions of the scoffers of religion, and he carriei 
his invectives against general prejudices too much in the style 
of a libertine. He published his book in 15*36, and dedicated 
it to " Hercules II. of Este, and duke of Fehara." Some time 
after his death an intent to dig up his body, in order to bum 
it, was commenced by some zealots of the time, but its exe- 
cutim was prevented by Che Duchess of Ferrara, his quondan 
jpatrones9« 

G %' 
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poem, entitled the '^ Zodiac of Human 
Life," has many fine passages in it, replete 
with the purest morality; but containing 
some severe reflections on the monks. It 
was by the order of the council of Trent 
put amongst the catalogue of prohibited 
books. 



END OF VALESIANA. 
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GABRIEL NAUDE. 



Gabriel NAUDE was bom at Paris in 
the year I6OO. He made an early progress 
in the sciences, and in criticism and gram- 
mar. His inclination to the study of phy- 
sic carried him to Padua, where he resided 
some time. Soon after Cardinal Bagni 
persuaded him to come to Rome and be 
his librarian. This offer pleased him, by 
affording him the means and leisure for 
studj. Louis XHL appointed him physi- 

G 4 
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cian to his household. Naude's works, 
though not large and many, are critical, 
political, and pliysical. His most popular 
works are, " A Liberal Plan of Study ;" and 
'^ A Defence of Great Men against Accu- 
sations of practising Magic." His mode 
of life was abstemious ; his talents and 
conversation lively ; and his thirst of know- 
ledge and industry prodigious. He died 
on his return from Sweden, where he had 
been invited and munificently received by 
Christina. Bayle has embellished his 
Dictionary with many extracts from this 
author's works, which convey a very fa- 
vourable idea of his genius and vivacity. 
His death happened at Abbeville, in con- 
sequence of a fever, in July^ ]653. 
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Galileo GALILEI died at Florence, 
January 7, 1642, new style, at the age of 
80. He was a great mathematician^ and 
supported the doctrine of Copernicus, that 
the sun stood still and the earth moved. 
The inquisition at Rome made him recant 
this opinion ; though the. most learned men 
still retain it. 

FRACASTORIUS 

Was born without a mouth. There was 
only a small cleft, which was enlarged by 
a chirurgical operation. One day, whilst 
bis mother was carrying him in her arms, 
and walking in the garden, she was scorched 
by lightning, and the child received no 
t^arm. His poem called Syphilis is well 
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known, and of high repute. In his latter 
days he wrote a poem on the Adventures 
of the Patriarch Joseph : but his poetic fire 
seems then to have left him ; and the saint 
was celebrated with less eclat than the 
disorder. 

JOSEPHUS. 

His books on the affairs of the Hebrews, 
and the Jewish wars, labour under much 
interpolation. The Jews of the present 
time have this author in a different edition 
from ours, in which much conjecture is 
hazarded. Joseph Scaliger had an intention 
of giving an edition of this writer had he 
lived long enough. 

ITALY 

Is full of atheists and infidels : neverthe- 
less, the number of writers on the soul's 
immortality is infinite. But I think they 
believe as little about that as about other 
subjects ; for I consider it as a sure axiom, 
that the scepticism which they entertain on 
this is the reason of their writing. More- 
over^ the feebleness of their arguments is 
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6ucfa^ that they rather add to the doubts 
than to the conviction of their readers. 

JEWS. 

There are many of them in Italy. They 
are tolerated because in the cities they 
carry on the necessary branches of trade. 
The laws forbid their acquiring any real 
estate. Some of them turn Christians; and 
that circumstance occurs frequently; but 
if a Christian turns Jew he is burnt. When 
a Jew is converted, his godfather, who in 
general is a cardinal, carries him five days 
about the streets in his carriage, and clothes 
him with black satin. After every body 
has seen him thus arraved, he resumes the 
ordinary habit of his iie,w profession. 



This law of nature is the guide of every 
man of probity : ^^ quod tibi fieri non vis, 
alteri ne feceris,'' do not act towards others 
in a manner you would blame in them. 
There are many authors to direct the prac- 
tice of this excellent rule : viz. Seneca's 
Epistles, the Wisdom of Charron, the Life 
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of Pomponius Atticus^ Montaigne^s Essays^ 
the Dialogues of La Mothe le Vayer, Pliny'« 
Epistles, Horace, Juvenal, and the Medi- 
tations of the Philosophical Emperor Mar- 
cus Antoninus. 

CARDINAL RICHELIEU 

In 1632 and 1633 was very unpopular at 
Rome. His name was held in abhorrence ; 
and they ascribed to him every disaster that 
happened in Europe. The Pope said of 
him : '^ This beggarly priest gives me more 
solicitude than all Christendom besides.'* 
If the Pope could have ruined him at that 
time, he would have done it with all his 
heart. 

PAPER. 

The ancients made use of waxen tables 
in writing called Pugillares, or leaves made 
of barks of trees. I have seen specimens of 
each in lUily. They did not make use of 
paper, for they had no linen. They knew 
hemp as an herb, but applied it not to 
this purpose. Rabelais, at the end of his 
third book^ mentions hemp under the term 
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Pentaguellion, as a newly discovered plants 
which had not been in use above a century. 
In the time of Charles VII. linen made of 
hemp was very scarce ; and the Queen only 
had two shifts made of it. 

BOCCACE 

Was born at Certaldo in Italy ; a barren 
soil, and productive only of onions. He 
was born nine years after Petrarch, in 1313. 
He was as good an orator and poet as Pe- 
trarch. His best work is the Decamerpn, 
which he composed at Florence in 1348. 
He wrote the Genealogy of the Gods, and 
of Illustrious Women ; an Eclogue, and 
the Labyrinth of Love. He died, 3Bt. 62« 

POPE GREGORY 

Amassed a large fortune, though origi- 
nally obscure. After having been a minor 
canon, he became Archbishop of Bologna, 
Cardinal and Pope. He was a man without 
erudition or talents. His nephew the Car- 
dinal was a more ingenious man ; and to 
him he committed all afiairs of importance. 
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The Cardinal Oregio used to beg alms ia 
the streets of Rome. It is nothing sur- 
prising in that country to see a poor priest 
rise to great dignity. Pope Sextus V. was 
a swineherd, yet he bore a very high cha- 
racter as Pope. He was magnanimous^ 
liberal, and inflexible. He had every 
quality of a great man. 



Those Popes who have had children seem 
to have been the best Popes. Paul III. 
was a great character, and an able politi- 
cian, ^neas Sylvius, alius Pius II. had a 
son, of whom he speaks highly in one of 
his letters. Gregory XIII. who was a very 
excellent Pope, had a son, of whom he 
Was very fond. 

CARDINAL MAZARIN 

Was born in l602, July 14, according to 
the Italian memoirs. It is said that he was 
the son of an hosier and hatter, who had 
quitted his shop, and subsisted on a pension 
of 500 livres, paid him as an amanuensis. 
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Mazarin is a man of strong talents and ex- 
cellent judgment, but avaricious; and at 
once an Italian, a Courtier, and a Cardinal. 



Aristotle is perhaps entitled to as much 
reverence as a man can claim of another, 
for superiority of abilities. He surpasses 
Plato in all points. The latter philosopher 
is a cabalist, and has given rise to a thou- 
sand reveries and absurdities. Aristotle 
has led the way to the destruction of them. 
Cardan resembles Aristotle in the more 
solid and reputable parts of his writings^ 
but too frequently falls into his reveries. 

POPE JOAN. 

The history of a female pope is a ridi- 
culous falsity, invented by the Protestants; 
and I cannot see how Salmasius, in his 
treatise de Primatu Petri, can prove his 
belief on this subject. Joseph Scaliger, 
who was a Protestant, laughs at the ac- 
count. 1 have seen a pamphlet, written 
by an Italian Jesuit, with this title to it — 
*^ Thirteen reasons for disbelieving the 
existence of Pope Joan." 
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CiESAR CAPORALI 

Was a poet of Modena, and secretary 
of a Roman cardinal. He has written 
several burlesque poems on various sub- 
jects; and among them is the life of. 
Maecenas^ replete with wit and humour. 
He was alw aj s poor and unhappy : a mur- 
mur against Providence, uttered by him, 
is the most singular mixture of profaneness; 
discontent, and blundering, that ever issued 
from the mouth of an unfortunate poet: 
'^ If I had been bred a liatter, men would 
have been born without heads." 

SALMASIUS*, ' 

At the instigation of the Prince of 
Orange, takes a side against the English;, 
I know not if he will succeed. The bar- 
barity of the English, in cutting off 

* Milton, who was secretary to Cromwell, commenced 
politician on the opposite side of the question, and defended 
the Regicides in a language worthy of his cause; in which- 
the learning and wit of the author was lost in the mire of 
furious declamation against the cause, and most virulent^ 
invective against the character of his opponent. See hiy 
Defensio, &c. • ^ 
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Charles's head^ was abominable, as he was 
not a bad priiice. I never was so much 
ustonished at any event in my life. I 
thought that no people, besides the Turks, 
could be guilty of such a cruelty." 

QUINQUINA, OR PERUVIAN BARK 

Is the bai'k of a tree, found in the pro- 
vince of Quito, in America. The tree is 
of .a moderate size : its leaves resemble 
those of a plumb-tree, but have no medi- 
cinal power, nor has the wood. The gum 
which flows from the tree, and the seed 
which it produces, are equally efficacious 
in curing a fever, with the bark itself. 
The Americans discovered this medicine 
in the year 1640. The properties of the 
bark were made known to the various parts 
of Europe by Cardinal de Lago, and some 
other Jesuits; and so it has been called 
Jesuits Powder. 

CARDAN 

Was born at Milan in 1501, and pos- 
sessed great erudition, and an uncommon 
love of learning; but as many paths of 

VOL. I. H 
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learning are thorny and obscure, he has 
left behind, not only instances of the ge- 
neral infirmities of the human mind, but 
various proofs of the peculiar irregularities 
and debilities of his own genius. Scaliger, 
in his book de ' Subtilitate,' wherein he 
attacks Cardan, at one time admits the 
more than human talents of this author, 
and in other places arraigns the more than 
puerile absurdities of his lucubrations*. 

* " £ do not," says Tiraboschi, " consider Cardan, either 
as a mathematiciao, physician, or astrologist, but as apbilo* 
sopher. His mind was highly contemplative; fixed to no 
particular system, but striking out of the beaten paths of other 
philosophers, and giving himself up to the ardour of a rich 
and impetuous imagination. His treatises <' De rerum Varic* 
tate,*' and << De Subtilitate,*' exhibit the genius of his 
writings. The following are the heads of his physical opi- 
nions, as far as a style at once regular and incoherent will 
allow us to decipher them. Matter, form, and spirit are hit 
three elements: fire he excludes. The moon and stars possess 
a light of their own, besides what they receive from the sun. 
Comets are illuminated from the sun also : the air changing 
ksclf into rain and snow produces rivers : plants have not only 
vegetation, but sensations and affections. The souls of men 
and brutes are the same, save that in man the soul is interior, 
and produces human actions; in beasts it is exterior, and less 
efficacious, 3cc'* 

Tiraboschi's Italian Literature, by Antony LandU 
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POPE GREGORY VH. 

Cardan and Machiavel accuse this pope 
with burning several antient writers, and 
among the rest some of the works of Varro, 
the most learned man among the Romans. 
^' Because," say these authors, '^ the pope 
was afraid that St. Austin should be de- 
tected as a plagiarist in Varro, from whom 
he borrowed a great deal of matter, which 
he inserted in his famous, book, entitled 
the ^' City of God*." 

TRAJANO BOCCALINlf. 

This author, who was a man of exquisite 
wit, and profound erudition, wrote a great 

• The ambitious and cntcrprizing character of Gregor}*, 
who was called HUdehrandf seems to countenance this accu- 
sation. This pontiff) though a moral and pious, and in most 
cases an exemplary person, spared no pains, and shrunk from 
no exploit) or attempt, that could aggrandize the Catholic 
church, or favour his own wishes of grandeur and domination. 
His ambition caused great evils both in Rome and Germany. 

He died in 1085. 

L'Avocat's Diet. 

•f* Boccalini was bom at Loretto, in 1556. He early 
shewed a talent for satire. His " Advertisements from Par- 
nassusy" is his celebrated work, and written in l;be spirit, anil 

u2 
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deal on political subjects. His chief em- 
ployment during his life was, the appoint- 
ment of governor to several small towns, 
the which he ruled over for one year only; 
and I have heard with little popularity. I 
have seen some MSS. notes on the histofjr 
of Cornelius Tacitus, by this author. 

PAUSILYPO 

• 

Is the name of a mountain in the king- 
dom of Naples, which is pierced through 
the middle, and forms a passage for travel- 
lers. This chasm, according to the popu- 

after the manner of Lucian. The plan of the work rcpreieott 
the court of Apollo sitting in judgment on the literature audi 
the politics of the times. Poets, kings, and legislators are 
called before this tribunal, and plead their causes, which are 
conducted, if not with much propriety, with a great deal of 
wit and vivacity. His political reflections in this work occa* 
si one d his death. He was beaten to death with sand-bags by 
some partisans of the Spanish court, which he had traduced. 
His Commentaries on Tacitus are merely a vehicle for hu 
satire on Spanish politics. In his government of some eccle* 
siastical towns, he proved his political theories superior to hlf 
practice, and gave umbrage to the court of Rome by his c(M1* 
duct. 

Tiiaboschi*s History of Italian Literature, abridged 
by Anton. Landi, 17S4. 
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lar notion^ was effected by the magic of 
Virgil's muse. Thuanus^ in his own life, 
part V. page 63 y says this mountain assumed 
the Greek name of Pausilypus, because it 
had the power of causing grief and toil to 
cease ; and is also the appellation of Jupiter, 
as we may see in Sophocles, adopted from 
the more antient Greek writers*. 

• These Greek terms Uecva-iq and Avwjj, which signify 
cessation and grief, seem to derive a justness of appellation 
from the description given us by the elegant Addison, in 
the opinion of those whose minds are so affected by picturesque 
spots. ** If a man would form to himself a just idea of this 
place, he must fancy a vast rock, undermined from one end 
to the other, and a highway running through it, nearly as 
long and as broad as the mall in St. James*s Park. The entry 
at both ends is higher than the middle parts of it, and sinks 
by degrees to fling in more light upon the rest. Towards the 
middle are two large funnels bored through the roof of the 
grotto, to let in light and fresh air." 

Remarks on several parts of Italy, in the years 1 701, &c* 
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GUY PATIN. 



CtUY PATIN was an eminent physician^ 
and took his doctor's degree in physic at 
Paris, 1626. He was more known for the 
sprightliness of his manner and conversa- 
tion, than his professional skill. He en- 
gaged in the controversy which prevailed 
at that time on the use of antimony. 
Patin was violent against that medicine. 
He died in 1666, with the character of a 
man of learning and an able physician. His 
most known work is his Letters^ in 5 vols. 
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12mo^ consisting of historical and political 
anecdotes; but written^ as Voltaire says> 
with more vivacity than authority^ and 
more acrimony than candour. The genius 
of his writings was considered as much re- 
sembling that of Rabelais, poignant and 
licentious. His person and air, it is said, 
bore a striking likeness to the famous 
statue at Rome of Ciaero. 
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GASSENBI. 

JVlY friend Gassendi was not one of the 
followers of Aristotle. He used often to 
say to me, in a joking way, *' Aristotle has 
a nose made of wax, which we can turn 
any way we like with a finger .and thumb/' 



Gassendi published the life of Tycho 
Brahe. The latter philosopher, in his trea- 
tise on the comet of 1574 (which dis- 
appeared at the death of Charles IX, 
having blazed during the time of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew), declared, 
that, in consequence of this star, there 
should arise, towards the north, in Finland^ 
a prince who should alarm Germany^ and 
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who should disappear in 1632; which cir* 
cumstance precisely descrihed Gustavus of 
Sweden. 

SALMASIUS. 

Salmasius^ the most learned man of his 
time^ was the son of a Counsellor of the Par- 
liament of Dijon. On his turning Calvinist, 
he gave his father much dissatisfaction* 
He lived retired a long time at Leyden, 
and died at the Spa Waters, l653* 

VERSES ON HIS DEATH. 

Ingensexigua jacet hac sub mole sepultns 
Assertor regum, numinis atque pugil. 

Finivit Spadae vitam Salmasius hospes, 
Trajectum cineres ossaque triste tenet. 

Quod mortale fuit, periit : pars altera coelis 
Reddita fit major, doctior esse nequit. 

Here lies, beneath this small and humble sod. 
The champion of the pow'r of kings and God. 
Thy water Spa*, Salmasius drank in vain: 

* It^Kras imagined that Salmasius drank the Spa waters at 
an improper time. The Editor thinks it necessary to apologixe 
for the absurd panegyric contained in the two last linet. Tho 
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Ah! must thy soil his lifeless bones retain i 
Perish'd each mortal part, his soul shall rise 
More pure, more grand; it cannot be more 
wise. 



When Salmasius departed from Sweden, 
the Queen paid him every attention possible, 
and conferred various presents on him and 
iiis wife. She appointed him a pension fot 
life of 40,000 li vres ; and gave him a coach 
and six horses, with servants, to conduct 
him to Holland, who were charged to 
defray all his expences thither. 

LORD BACON* 

Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, was the greatest genius of his age; 
and a person endued with extraordinary 
talents and inclination to promote the cause 
of literature. The pity is that he had no 
one to second his endeavours. He died at 

liyperbole usual to Roman writers, perhaps, led the author 
astray: or perhaps a great admiiation of the uncommon and 
acknowledged erudition of Salmasius raised his admiration 
into enthusiasm. The second line alludes to his theological 
and political works. 
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the age of 66; and so poor> that there 
remains a letter of his to the King^ praying 
his bounty/ lest '^ he who had only wished 
to live to study^ might be obliged now to 
study to live." He was born to instruct 
others^ and to set them in the right way 
to be teachers themselves. In literature^ 
improvement^ and not innovation^ is the 
path to the advancement and benefit of 

letters. 

ALDUS. 

Paulus Manutius, the famous Venetian 
printer, was father of the younger Aldus, 
and the son of the elder. The Cicero of 
Aldus is a very beautiful work. The pro- 
fligate conduct of his daughter, whom he 
removed from a convent, though she had 
taken the vows, and married to a friend, 
caused a deep melancholy in his mind, and 
hastened his death. He had a son, of 
whom is no mention. Over his study-door 
was this inscription: — ^^ Quisquis es, rogat 
te Aldus Manutius, ut si quid est, quod 
sibi veils, perpaucis agas, dcinde abeas; 
nisi tanquam Hercules, defcsso Atlanti 
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veneris suppositurus humeros : semper enim 
erit quod tu agas, et quotquot hue attulerint 
pedes." — Stranger, whoever thou art, it is 
the request of Aldus Manutius, if you have 
any business with him, that you would 
announce it as briefly as possible and retire ; 
unless, like another Hercules, you are 
come to relieve for a while the weary Atlas 
of his weight : for endless toil awaits you 
here ; and sufficient to employ every party^ 
however numerous, that may choose to 
enter in jiere. 

GESNER. 

Conrad Gesner died at Zurich in 1565, 
aged 49. This great man, who had passed 
all his life in labouring for the benefit of 
literature at large, was seized with the 
plague; and finding his disorder incurable, 
was by his desire conveyed into his study, 
where he shortly expired. It is interesting 
to mention the spot where he died ; as it 
was the place in which, during his life, he 
had composed his valuable and immortal 
works. 
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8CALIGER. 

Julius Csesar Scaliger^ the great critic^ 
was likewise a great imposter; yet a man 
of talents and vigour. Though he aay9.it 
himself, he was never in war^ or at the 
court of the Emperor Maximilian. His 
whole life was passed in his study. He 
had been a Cordelier, but left his society^ 
and lived in the world. After quitting hit 
monkish garb^ he circulated a report through 
Europe, that he was descended from the 
princes of Verona of his name. To conceal 
his real origin, he sojourned in France. 
In his grand work against Cardan, he 
boasts of great knowledge in the art of war, 
in natural history, and medicine; which 
declarations are all false, and counterfeited 
with the design of disguising his low origin^ 
and his former monastic state, of which 
his vanity and ambition had made him 
ashamed. 

BEZA. 

The great Theodore Beza was etymologi- 
cally a triumvir ; that is, he was married 
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three times. He died at Geneva, 1605. 
The following lines were written on his 
tJiree marriages by one Stephen Pasquier : 

Uxores ego tres vario sum tempore nactus^ 

Cum j uvenisj tum vir factus., et inde senex. 

Propter opus, prima est validis mihi juncta 

sub annis, 
, Altera propter opes, altera propter opem. 

In age, youth, and manhood, three wives 

have I tried. 
Whose qualities rare all my wants have 

supplied. 
The first, goaded on by the ardour of youth, 
I woo'd for the sake of her person, forsopth : 
Tiie second I took for the sake of her purse ; 
And the third — for what reason? I wanted 

a nurse. 

DRAKK. 

Francis Drake has left behind him in 
England the character of an excellent Sea- 
man. He first, after Sebastian Cano*, a 

• Sebastian Cano, or Canus, a Biscaian by birth, attended 
tbe celebrated Magellan in his voyages; and passed those 
straights with him which weie afterwards called after his 

VOL. I. I 
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native of Spain^ travelled round the world; 
which voyage he performed in two years 
and eight months^ setting off Decern. 19^ 
1577: he returned Novem. 3, 1580. The 
following verses were made on his retani^ 
and are preserved in Camden's life of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Drace^ perrerati quern novit terminus orbis^ 
Quemque simul mundi vidit uterque polus. 

Si taceant homines^ facient te sidera notom^ 
Sol nescit comitis non memor esse sui.. 

Where'er old Ocean's boundless waters roU^ 
Have borne^ great Drake^ thy bark from 

pole to pole. 
Should envious mortals o'er thy labours 

sleep. 
The stars, which led thee thro' thevent'rous 

deep. 
Shall tell thy praises; and thy weU-eam'd 

fame. 
The sun, thy fellow-traveller, proclaim. 

Aame. He retired to Seville in I5&2. Chadet V. pcdcnted 
him with a globe^ having this device { ** ftimos me cu 
dedisti." You fint went round me. 
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Madame de G , maid of honour to 

Queen Atme of Austria^ was banished ftbrii 
that princess's presence, for being acct^sed 
of an intrigue with a young lord of the 
court. The consequence of that amour 
was tragicaL The medicine she used to 
procure an abortion proved mortal. On 
this adventure M. Henault''^ made tb^s^ 
verses, entitled the Abortion. 

l'avorton. 

Toi, qui meurs avant que de riaitrie, 

Assembla'jge confus du n^ant et de I'etre^ 

Triste Avorton, informe enfant. 

Rebut du neant et de T^tre. 

Toi, que Famour fait par un crime, 

£t que rhonneur defait par uh crime it son 

tour, 
Funeste ouvrage de I'amour, 
De I'honneur funeste victime: 
Laisse-moi calmer mon ennui, 
£t du foiid du n^ant oil tu rentres aujourd' 

hui, 

* The autbor of this senoet was the son of a baker in Paris; 
where be Kved a dissolute life, withoiit morals or religion,^ 
and died In i68i* 

12 
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"^e trouble point I'borreur dont ma fante 

est punie. 
Deux tyrans opposes ont decides ton isort^ • 
L^aniour malgre rhonneur t'a fait donner 

la vie, 
L'honneur malgre Tamour t*a fait domier la 

mort. 

THE ABORTION, 

Being equivocal, whose breath 
Was scarcely heard ; for hasty death 
Claim'd thee too soon ; mysterious creature^ 
Bereft of human shape and feature 1 
Offspring of love devoid of shame^ 
Victim to honour's guilty claim; 
Sunk into nothing, whence you rose. 
No more my blushing faults expose. 
Cease, cease, of crimes the fatal strife. 
That causM thy death, or gave thee life ! 
Cease to remind me, gloomy sprite. 
Love bade thee live in honour's spite; 
And honour, to that love a foe. 
Has sent thee to the shades below. 

NYPHUS. 

Augustus Nyphus, a native of Sueza, in 
the kingdom of Naples, whose books of 
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Morals were published at Paris in l645, 
lived at the time of Charles V. Being 
visited by the Emperor, he shewed hini 
into a room, where there was only one 
chair, on which Nyphus placed himself; 
observing to the Emperor, that a man of 
his rank could order another to be brought. 
In conversation with Charles, he said, 
'^ You are an Emperor of soldiers, and I 
am an Emperor of books." 



FATHER ADAM. 

Father Adam was a Jesuit of Limosin, 
who was silenced afterwards for preaching 
against St. Austin. The Queen -Mother, 
coming out from one of his sermons, asked 
a courtier who was near her, what he 
thought of the discourse. " Madam," re- 
plied the gentleman, " the sermon convinces 
me of the truth of the doctrine of Preada- 
mites." ^^ How so ?" says the Queeh. 
'^ Because, Madam, I am 'now certain 
that Father Adam is not the first of men." 

James VI. king of England and Scotland^ 
was a lover of peace, but a debauchee and 

1 3 
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a pedant. Causabon, die famous critic, 
wrote a book to decry him. It contains 
very severe animadversions^ and preserves 
no decency of narration ; yet some deconim 
is due to crowned beads^ even after deaths 
He asserts^ that Jameses behaviour was the 
occasion that the Queen's conduct (who 
was the daughter of the king of Denmark) 
was not as it ought to have been. The 
book alluded to is entitled Corona Regia* 



Pliny's Natural History is a very fine 
composition. It is original in the highest 
degree. It yields in merit to Aristotle and 
Plutarch only. Pliny's knowledge is deep, 
and his mind sagacious; which enabled him 
to controvert popular prejudices and errors. 
He is modest with respect to his situation 
and talents, too well knowing the infirmities 
of nature as well as the misfortunes of life. 
His reflections are solid and well founded. 
It is the height of ignorance and folly to 
neglect or despise his Natural History. 



Of all the historians for the last sixty 
years, who have written on the affairs of 
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any European nation^ M. le President de 
Thou has in my judgment shewn himself 
much superior. ^' Qui horrida quadam sed 
felici libertate," who, with a style harsh 
yet manly, has decried the vices of every 
set of men, in every country, and among 
every individual where he found them 
abound. This author is the favourite of 
all honest and disinterested readers. Second 
to the President de Thou comes Famianus 
Strada; whose history is very curious and 
well arranged. I wish he had given us the 
second volume as correct as he did the first. 
'^ In quo viginti annos perficiendo insump- 
sit," the labour of twenty years. Famianus 
Strada has often told me that it was very 
difiicult and almost impossible to be a good 
historian. ^^ To execute the office well," 
says he, ^' the writer should belong to no 
country, no order of men, no party, and 
no religion .'* 

DUKE OF GUISE*. 

I was acquainted with the Duke of Guise, 
appointed to the defence of Naples. He 

* This anecdote mentioned by Patin is one proof among 
manyi of the difficulties which occur in history m point of mat- 

I 4 
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was the grandson of the Duke of that name 
who was killed at Blois. He wa» born^ if 
I mistake not^ in l6l4. He was a man of 
great merits but somewhat a pretender to 
splendid actions. I know from very good 
authority that his ill success at Naples was 
owing to an assignation which he kept 
with a woman who betrayed him for money 
into the hands of the Spaniards. After this 
exploit his boasting was absurd. He died 
in 1664. 

SCHOLAR. 

Men of letters (very luckily for them- 
selves) are seldom men of turbulent am- 
bition,, but quiet men, and make good 
domestic characters. Their province is to 
be authors and fathers of families. Grotius 

ters of fact. L' Avocat in his Dictionary mentions that the Duke 
failed in his command to quiet a Spanish faction at Naples, oft 
account of his countrymen, the French, not ably succouring 
him when in that employment; and that, in consequence of 
their deserting him, he fell into the hands of the Spaniards, 
who imprisoned him in Segovia five years. L' Avocat also 
mentions some memoirs of this Duke published under his 
name but probably written by his secretary. To which Patin 
alludes at the latter end of this article. The dates and othcc 
circumstances in both narracions are accordant. 
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siCid of Gerard Vossius* that he doubted 
'^ scriberetne accuratius aut gigneret liberos 
feliciiis." Whether he had a better knack 
at getting children or writing books. It is 
certain that be was skilful at both* 

CALVIN 

Was a man of considerable learning, and 
is on that account respectable ; but bi* con- 
duct produced many evils arising from his 
turbulent ambition. His disposition was 
malignant and revengeful, as he instanced 
in the persecution of Servetus the Spaniard, 
whose death was caused by persons who 
pretend to be under the influence of apos- 
tolic mildness and benevolence. 

SERVETUS. 

Mich. Servetus was bred to physic^ and 
applied himself successfully to Geography, 
as may be seen by his ** Ptolemy .*' He 
promulgated his doctrine about the trinity, 
in opposition to Calvin, which work is very 

* Gerard John Vossius by his two wives had seven children^ 
and left behind him six volumes in folio of his works, which 
are considered by all scholars as valuable contributions to the 
geaeral stock of classical enidition. 
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rare^ and the process against him by the 
furious Calvin was commenced at Geneva, 
in 1553. See Sleidan, page 749*. 

SINGULAR PASSAGE IN LlVY'f'. 

Detur antiquitati ha;c venia ut miscendo 
humana divinis primordia urbium augusti* 
orafaciat.'' To the antients may be granted 
the hberty they use of mixing sacred and 
profane histories in order that the origin of 
states and cities may appear more venerable* 

ANGELUS POLITIANUSf 

Was one of the most eminent scholars of 
his own or any other age. Erasmus says of 

* See his History de Statu Religionis et Reipub. Gennan* 

orum, foliO| 1555. Sleidan (John) died in the Lutheran 

persuasion. 

L*Avo cat's Diet. 

f The same sentiment, or nearly so, is in the fourth chapter 
cf his history, in which he relates the story of Romulus aodi 
Remus being exposed and suckled by a wolf. The rape of 
the vestal their mother, by Mars, ** quia Deus auctor culpiK 
honestior erat;" because ascribing the offence to a God made 
it more honourable, are the words of this moral and rehghut 
writer of antiquity. 

% Angelus Politianus was the greatest ornament of Leamin|{ 
in the fifteenth century. He was patronised from his tender 
years by Cosmo de Medicis. His f^tsx work was bis His fioif 



bim in his Ciceroniana^ ^* Rarum ftiit na- 
tures miraculum/^ He was a prodigy in 
nature. His moral character is much ar- 
raigned. He called himself Politianus^ 
from the place of his birth, Monte Pulciana 
in Tuscany; his real name was John Petit,. 

RELIGIO MEDICI. 

I have a high respect for this treatise^ 
^' The Religion of a Physician," which may 
with good reason be called also the physi- 
cian. It was written by an English practi- 
tionerf in physic, eminent for his general 

of the Conspiracy of ** de*^ Pazzi."^ The best editions of thii 
ingenioiM scholar were printed at Venice, in folio, 14989 and 
3 vols, octavo, in 15539 at Basle. 

f Sir Thomas Browne^ was knighted by Charles the II« 
at Norwich^ where he practised for many years with eminent 
reputation as a physician. His tract caltcd " Religio Me- 
d'tciy" gained him great fame at home and abroad, and he 
deserves not the severe strictures bestowed on him by Patin* 
The treatise is very metaphysical, yet written with total freedoia 
from all dogmatic boldness, though in some places apparent!/ 
Keptical. The author's own account of it will bt a sufficient 
apology for its defects. Speaking of the copy of this treatise^ 
printed at London, 1642, octavo, he says, <^ He who shall 
peruse this work and shall take notice of divers particularities 
and penenal expressions in it, will easily discern that the in- 
tentioD was not publiC| being a priviifi^ CKrci^jC ^tf^ |<i 
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erudition ; he seeks^ indeed^ for a master in 
point of religion^ and perhaps^ like many 
others^ be will not find one. It may be 
said of him as Philip de Comines said of 
Francis de Panic, '^ He is now living, and 
is as likely to grow worse as to grow> 
better/' 

VANINI. 

Julius Caesar Vanini* was an author who 
was burnt at Toulouse in I619. He was 
of Naples, where Vanini is a common name. 
He was tired of life because he had not 
money enough to gratify his inordinate 

myself; what is delivered therein was rather a memorial unto 
me than an example or rule unto any other; therefore if there 
be any singularity correspondent unto the private conceptions 
of any man it doth not advantage them; or if dissentaneont 
thereunto it no way overthrows them." 

Ba yle*8 Life of Sir Thomas Brown. 
* Bayle, in his life of this execrable man, acutely observes 
that Patin's account of the letter being sfnf to the Pope majr 
be doubtful) though he thinks it very probable that such a one 
might be shown about among his friends, by Vanini. Bayle 
has quoted an account of the accusation of Vanini, of Atheis* 
tical writings, by the parliament of Toulouse, and the execution 
of the miscreant in that town, related by the president of 
Toulouse, in which condemnation, his chief accuser was a 
person of the name of Franconi^ a man eminent for bis rank 
and excellent reputation. 
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• passions. He was a pretending rather than 
a real scholar. His dialogue on the '^ Se- 
crets of Nature," is stolen from Pompana- 
^us Pracastorius and Scaliger's answer to 
Cardan, which I have proved. He wrote 
to Pope Paul V. that if he did not bestow 
on him a benefice of such a value, he would 
6verthrow by his writings the christian re- 
ligion. A man of honour told me that he 
ha4 seen this letter and that it contained a 
most detestible mass of execrations^ ribal- 
dry, and blasphemy. 

KING OF ETHIOPIA* 

•i ■ 

In the time of Cardinal Richelieu in 
1638., a maa pretended to be the King 
of Ethiopia, and called himself Gaza-Christ.; 
He died at Ruel, next door to that minis-' 
ter's residence. I believe him to have been 
an impostor, but I can recollect little of 
bis history thai interested me, except the 
following verses, which were written upon 
his pretensions at his death. 

Cy gtt le Roi d'Ethiopie, 
Soit original ou copie ; 
Sa mort a vuid^ les debats, 
S'il fttt roi on ne le fut pas. 
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IMITATED. 

Here lies the Ethiopian prince^ 

Once real or pretended ; 

Which was the case^ death some days sinoe^ 

The grand dispute has ended. 

RABELAIS. 

Francis Rabelais was a modern disciple 
of Epicurus. Ease^ mirth, and wine comr* 
posed the catalogue of his wishes. The 
indecent phrases and vulgar expressions 
too frequent in his writings^ he picked up 
at taverns and all other such places which 
he delighted to frequent. He excels in 
kappy imitations of good Writer8> as Luclan 
and Aristophanes; and has taken many ol 
kis stories fi'om Merlin G^ccaie*^ otherwise^ 
Folingo^ Pdggius of Florence^ and Eras* 
Iklus. 

* This author, who is little known, wrote under t hkt 

ilame; hit real one wasTlieofilo Folengio^ of Mantua | a 

celebrated scholar of the sixteenth century. Hit great work 

if *' Opus Macaronicunii*' a metrical satire, in which Latin 

and lulian words are interspersed according to the whim or 

convenience of the line} thisstjieif called macaronic, from 

the Italian word macaroni, a dish composed of cheese, floui^ 

and eggs. 

VAVOCAT*! Dkt. 

BND OP PATIK1ANA. 
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SORBIERE 



Samuel SORBIERE was bom of Pro- 
testant parents in the year l6lO. His 
father was a tradesman. Having laid a 
proper foundation in languages and polite 
literature^ he went to Paris and studied 
d)vinitj; but he soon quitted that pursuit. 
He applied himself to physic; in which he 
made so great a progress^ that he formed 
an abridgment for his own use^ which was 
likewise printed on one sheet. He after^-^ 
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wards turned Roman Catholic; and wa» 
well recommended to the Court of Rome 
by Cardinal Mazarin^ to whom he dedi- 
cated his Reasons of Conversion. Byt 
Sorbiere, who was a discontented man, 
grumbled that Clement IX. did not take 
sufficient care of his fortune; and on re- 
ceiving some small favours from the Pope> 
it is said that he exclaimed, *^ Most holy 
Father, you give ruffles to a man who 
wants a shirt/' Nevertheless Sorbiere, by 
the patronage of Louis !XIV. and Pope 
Alexander VII. had a comfortable subsist- 
ence during his life, which ended by a 
dropsy in April 1670. His chief works 
are, a Treatise on the passage of the Chyle, 
and the Motion of the Heart, abounding 
in doubts ; a Discourse on the Transfusion 
of the Blood of Animals into the Human 
Body; translations into the French lan- 
guage, of Sir Thomas More's Utopia, some 
of Hobbcs's works, and some part of Cam- 
den's Britannia. 
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ATHEISTS, 

1 HERE are three kinds of atheists; per- 
sons of subtle understandings, men of pro- 
fligate principles, and ignorant pretenders 
to thinkings The two last are generally 
converted by misfortunes, or the approach 
of death, the great touchstone of the souL 
As to the former, it is impossible for me to 
imagine how they can, as men of know- 
ledge, reject so many evidences of a first 
cause. 

M. DESCARTES. 

M. Descartes was very silent and sparing 
of words. I passed two hours with him 
one day, without carrying away one idea* ^ 
He spoke little, and seemed afraid le^t > 

k2 
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what he looked upon as mysterions should 
be laid open ; or perhaps he did not make 
much account of his own theories^ or pre- 
served silence out of pomp^ or a contempt 
of the opinion of others. There are per- 
sons who find mysteries every where; some 
admit them not at all ; as some minds love 
darjiness^ and some rejoice in light. $ 



I view Descartes in the same light as I 
do dancers on the slack rope. I admire 
their agility and boldness^ and the grace- 
fulness of their motions; but I think their 
powers misemployed. Descartes was a man 
of uncommon genius; and perhaps it may 
be through my dulness or ignorance that I 
ascribe to him extravagant attempts in 
physics. He appears indeed to have aspired 
to an intimate connection with nature, and 
to have surveyed the charms Of the goddess 
with the unreserved privilege of an hus- 
band. He is superior to the schoolmen in 
reasoning, though he retains much of their 
abstracted refinements. If he has failed, 
60 have his predecessors; and so will thosei 
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who treat of physics after him, and the 
public must be judge. 



When I was at Amsterdam, I lodged 
with an old soldier; who, after having 
served seven years, returned to his old 
trade of a taylor. The fellow was eternally 
spouting out quotations from scripture, 
without any occasion or connection ; as he 
seemed to be a most complete blockhead. 
All his religion consisted in saying he was 
a Protestant, and thanking God that he 
did not go to mass. With all this, he was 
for ever at the alehouse; and would fre- 
quently beat his wife, and at the same time 
apply quotations from scripture, which he 
considered as bearing hard on her sex. 



Courtiers behave to kings with regard to 
their understandings, as gypsies do to their 
children; which they cripple and disfigure, 
in order to render them fit objects of 
charity, and to promote their trade of 
begging. 
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More tragedies than comedies are pro- 
duced. Young men make first an attempt 
at tragedy ; not being capable^ for want of 
knowledge and experience^ to attempt anj 
other kind of writing. Their hero of the 
tragedy is for the most part a fictitious 
character^ and Phcebus and the Mus^ are 
invoked to fit him out for appearing. On 
the contrary, the characters of a comedy 
are such as we meet with daily in the 
streets at every turn, and we have only to 
transcribe their words and actions. It ift 
true, those we esteem the most excellent 
painters are not frequently the best copy- 
ists ; and that good historians are not always 
skilful in drawing characters. But perhaps 
this is a defect in them ; and to speak fairly, 
the painter who copies nature exactly, and 
with art, is surely asdeserving of our praise 
as he who cannot paint after nature, but 
looks for an original in his own caprice*. 
It appears that comedy is the most difficult 
of dramatic works : as the poet imitates 
characters which are under the observation 
of all, and whose opinion must confirm the 
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likeness of the portraiture. The style of 
comedy is less arduous than that of tragedy : 
as there is less art in running very fast, and 
skipping up and down, than in a regular 
inarch or a graceful dance. Yet it is not 
so difficult to soar in heroic Terse as to re- 
present common life, which requires a 
steady and vigorous pencil. 

DEVOTEE, 

There ts nothing more dangerous in so- 
ciety than a religionist under the influence 
of passion. He becomes the most choleric 
and revengeful animal: he considers God 
as under an obligation to assist him: he 
thinks religion is wounded in his person^ 
and looks upon his wrath as originating 
from Heaven. 

FORTUNE. 

It is more difficult to make a thing from 
no beginning than to make great additions 
to it. How much more glory and power 
are manifested in making the fortune of a 
person who rises from nothing, than to set 

k4 
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another on the top of the wheel, who we 
find has already put himself in motion. 



A man of rank told me of a remarkable 
circumstance to which he was witness at a 
salt-mine in Poland. In the top of a very 
high hill are deep holes, from which by 
machines, immense stones are drawii oiit$ 
which, whilst they remain near the bottom^ 
or are raised to a certain height, are lifted 
by one man : but when they rise to the 
mouth of these caverns, and the external 
air gets in, so great a weight is added to 
these stones, that scarce a dozen men^ 
co-operating with the machines, can pre- 
vent them from tumbling back into the 
pits. 

HOBBES AND MACHIAVEL. 

Hobbes and Machiavel exhibit the same 
difference in their treating the subject of 
politics, as one person who should pound 
sugar in a mortar rubbed over with garlick, 
and one who should pound it in a mortar 
with amber. One reasons like a savage^ 
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or a brute : the other as an humane^ honest, 
and benevolent man. The one in his ut« 
most rigour shews himself a man of feeling, 
who regrets the evil he occasions: like a 
skilful surgeon, he tenderly cuts away the 
proud flesh. The other[acts like a banditto> 
who robs the passenger ; or like a revenge* 
ful man, who would turn round his sword 
in the wound that he has made. 



Hobbes rendered himself formidable 
(how I cannot tell) to the English clergy, 
and to the mathematicians at Oxford and 
their adherents. I have heard that King 
Charles II. used to compare Hobbes to a 
bear, against whom they turned out dogs 
by way of sport and exercise. 

HORACE AND LUCRETIUS. 

I scarce know which to prefer. To the 
former I go as to a mistress, beautiful, 
learned^ and witty; who, without having 
the foibles of her sex, retains only its graces 
and its vivacity. I consider Lucretius as a 
£riend, with whom I converse on subjecti 
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of importance ; whom I visit, not to relax 
myself with gay conversation, but to enter 
with him into serious discussions; aud from 
whom I receive instruction blended witb 
amusement. Nor is Horace without his 
powers of edification, when '' admissos 
circum praecordia ludit." 

HARVEY. 

I wj\s much delighted with Dr. Harvey'g 
Treatise on the Motion of the Heart and 
the Circulation of the Blood. His theory 
pleased me like demonstration. He has 
laid open the fountain of diseases, the 
ceconomy of the human frame, and the 
process of nutrition. Parisan, a Venetian, 
wrote against Harvey ; but never received 
any answer, or deserved one. 

EDUCATION. 

Though unassisted nature does very won- 
derful things, it must be acknowledged 
that, when assisted by learning, she still 
can produce greater exertions. But a veiy 
important point is to be attended to in in- 
struction ; that the alloy and temper super* 
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induced by it do not render the mind 
niore brittle^ barsh^ and less adroit. These 
defects too frequently take place, when 
ignorant instructors of youth forget that 
the main end of education is to teach them 
the art and conduct of life. 



The Jewish Doctors report, that the Ten 
Commandments were written in such a 
manner that not one single letter more 
could have a place there. Would to God 
that the laws of our Creator were so amply 
engraved in the human heart, as to fiU 
every corner of it in such a way that 
nothing else could find the possibility of 
lodging there. 

MATHEMATICS AND MORALS. 

Mathematics constitute the true meta* 
physic^, and morals the true system of 
theology. Both originate from physics, 
and society is founded on them. For the 
arts of civil life and its police are derived 
from them, and all those modes of action 
which distinguish us from brutes. Mathq* 
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matics follow pure nature, requiring few 
acquisitions, and not needing so many re* 
sources as we find necessary in our miscel- 
laneous, and, with respect to them, super- 
illious exertions. We call spirits substances 
that are very subtile; and we distinguish 
fhem from bodies, because they have less 
extension, and not because they have none 
at all. 

MOLIERE. 

There is in the works of this authpr an 
inimitable sprightliness ; so happy a conduct 
in his stories, so much fine comic wit> 
superior to the greatest writers that have 
preceded him in this way of composition. 
There is so much poignant humour, which 
he first introduced, that he hits the taste 
of all readers ; so that the illiterate as well 
as well-informed people all crowd to hijs 
comedies. But this writer has charms pe- 
culiarly suited to delicate ears and re6ned 
understandings. Men of uncultivated minds 
take delight alone in the sportive and bur- 
lesque part of his plays : whilst more polite 
spectators are astonished at his sagaciQr in 
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portraying the manners of mankind^ and 
his depth of judgment and good sense 'in 
unfolding the treasures of a most philoso<# 
phical genius. 

TH£ PLAGUES OF A SMALL TOWN. 

A lawyer with great knowledge^ great 
sophistry^ and no justice; an eminent 
physician, with little skill or conduct; a 
preacher without any conscience ; a quarrel* 
some knight at arms ; a politician without 
principles ; and a man of letters who eter-* 
oally dogmatizes* 

MEDICIS. 

The family of De Medicis, Dukes of 
Florence, most probably took their rise 
from some ancestor who was an eminent 
physician, as they still bear in their armi 
the device of five pills. 

POLITICS. 

When a man is well-informed in the fun* 
damental laws of a state, with whatever 
relates to the arrangement in tiie laws, the 
police^ and the finances and strength of • 
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country; and has likewise a knowledge of 
the interests of the neighbouring potentates^ 
and disposition of parties that may disturb 
the internal peace of a nation^ be may then 
form some probable conjecture of the 
events of things. If he has not these 
qualifications^ he is without the chief re- 
quisites of a politician. Matters of statA 
turn not on speculations; and the great 
mistakes in judging about them arise iroin 
^ supposition they will take . the turn the 
speculator thinks they ought. Reason very 
seldom directs them; and for the most 
part^ the most wise regulations are those 
which have the least depended on foresight* 
A superficial observation of life will cor* 
roborate these remarks, 

A PROBLEM. 

To the question, ^^ What are the reasoni 
that women are more constant in friendship 
than men?*' the following answer might 
be given. The temperament of women is 
more cold, and therefore less likely to 
change or fly off from an object to which 
they are once attached. The same coolneMi 
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of constitution renders them more subject 
to timidity; and so thej adhere to objects 
of affection, as being more fearful of losing 
what they value, and think cannot be re- 
stored. Shame and custom do not per- 
mit them to make the first advances toward 
friendship. Women likewise have not so 
much general acquaintance as men, or such 
freedom in seeking them; which circum- 
stances prevent them from changing the 
old ones. 

ROMANCES. 

Methinks, when I grow old, I shall pre-' 
fer romances to history, if I continue to 
have the same esteem for truth that I now 
possess. I see no truth opposed to what 
.they relate; whilst history is full of ob- 
scurities, defects, and contradictions. la 
the latter, the truth of a fact remains in 
some degree opposed by historical narra- 
tion; but with regard to the falshood of a 
fabulous story, there is no matter of fact 
to stand against the narration, so is there 
no fear of another falshood to destroy the 
ibrmer one. Both being mutually frieotds^ 
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they support to the utmost whatever shadow 
of substance they may reciprocally possess* 

BLEEDING. 

If the human body is a machine whose 
source of motion is what flows in the veins 
and arteries^ one may take so much of that 
liquor from those channels as to stop the 
current; and when it is once stopped^ it is 
not in our power to restore the motion. 
Strong spiritual essences may for a time 
restore an emaciated body; but if the great 
channels of life are once stopped or weak- 
ened^ we cannot restore their former state. 
Let us suppose the water of a mill to bc 
choaked with trees and rubbish afiber an 
inundation : it would be right to turn the 
stream a little^ and clear it of its incum** 
brances; but to dry it up, and too much- 
lower the bed of the dam, so as not to turn 
the mill, would to speak of it as an animal^ 
be to put it to death. So we must suppose 
in human disorders, that the blood which 
is taken from the veins by phlebotomy haft 
as much good quality as bad, and that- 
what remains of foulness is not by that' 
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means always rendered less improper for 
the circulation and health of the body. 

RHAPSODIES. 

M, * * * continually runs down modern 
authors, accusing them of want of novelty; 
jind includes in this censure the immortal 
works of Vossius and Gassendi, and calls 
them rhapsodies. I have no objection that 
M. * * * does not read them ; and moreover, 
that whilst I am eating rich soups, which 
are rhapsodies, M,*** should take up 
with brown bread from the oven; that 
M. *** should live in a cavern, as a fine 
house is a rhapsody; that for his own 
brilliant writings he should be crowned 
with a bundle of straw, to avoid the 
rhapsodies of a chaplet of roses. For my 
part, I think that when the master is 
absent, we can listen to the scholar, pro- 
vided his voice is good, and the air is no 
mean imitation of the original. 

RABELAIS. 

Though we may have long bid adieu to 
the frolics of youth, yet do we retain a 

VOL. I. h 
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kind remembrance of thoae who hay? 
shared them with us. It fares so with 
Rabelais and myself. I read him very 
soon after I left school^ and I still reserve 
a liking to him; as well as to other frolic- 
some authors that pleased me at that time^ 
as Lucian and Martial. To this agreeable 
writer the grave Thuanus bears this testis 
mony : ^^ Ingeniosissimum (Rabelais) opus 
composuit , in quo.omnium ordinum homines 
deridendos propinavit." He composed i^ 
most ingenious work^ in which he threw 
very shrewd and laughable strictures on all 
men of every rank in society. — ^There isj 
no doubt^ much pleasantry and good sense 
in Rabelais; and if one is not a Stoic^ the 
reading of him promotes great cheerfulness 
in the mind. A man of sense and virtue 
can peruse this author with edification; 
and distinguish properly his rudeness and 
buffoonery, with the same kind of smile 
that a spectator would look upon the pic-? 
ture of St. Jean k Lyon, of the conception 
of St. John, represented by Zacharias and 
Elizabeth lying in bed together. 
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8ALMASIUS. 

When I was at Leyden studying phygic, 
1 frequently had conversations with Salma- 
sius. I used continually on a Sunday 
afternoon to visit him, where I found 
people of very high rank. Salmasius used 
to sit on one side of the fire-place, and his 
wife on the other; and the company round 
them. She was a woman of great sense 
and reading; and continually joined in the 
discourse; and no one of the company 
escaped her raillery. SalciCiasius talked 
little, and without effort; but when io 
good humour, he was very talkative and 
erudite. I remember carrying with me 
there a French gentleman who had never 
seen him, and we agreed to talk of hunting 
and coursing. We opened the subject; 
and my friend, who was an old sportsman^ 
declared he was surprised at the accurate^ 
and wide knowledge of Salmasius on that 
topic. '' For he talked not of field sports,^ 
says my friend, ^^ from books alone ; but 
he shewed an acquaintance with them that 
could only be obtained by traversing the 
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whole country^ and killing a thousand 
hares." 



To deliver my opinion frankly upon Sal- 
masius's book, Defensio Regis (a Defence 
of Charles the First of England), it seems 
too long for men of business to peruse, who 
require dry reasoning. But it is not too 
long for those whose delight is in good 
Latinity, and who have leisure to amuse 
themselves with pointed sentences, and 
with brilliant passages and florid eloquence, 
which come recommended by new argu- 
ments on old topics, and perpetual repeti- 
tions of fresh wit and new graces. 

TRICKS. 

Simple people look upon the sleight of 
hand tricks of jugglers as performed by the 
interference of an evil spirit, and cannot 
think them to be the effects of a nimble 
wrist. When I was young, and saw men 
dance on the tight rope, I thought they 
were in covenant with the devil; and I 
Relieve most of my female acquaintance 
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were of the same opinion. It is natural for 
lis to dogmatize, and ignorance is never 
given to doubts. One is more ready to 
give a foolish reason for a thing, than to 
acknowledge that we cannot give any. 
The devil is therefore called in to explain 
causes w hich we cannot do ourselves. Men 
of sense indeed are ashamed to produce 
reasons for things when they think them 
foolish ones, and dare own their ignorance. 
I fear these simple folks who judge of 
jugglers are imitated by some philosophers, 
who presume to explain the causes of natu- 
ral phenomena, by calling in the aid of 
metaphysics. 

SCARRON. 

The style of Scarron is very difficult to 
imitate ; there is so much fine sense mixed 
with his merriment. He who should at- 
tempt to copy this author, must add to 
facility of rhiming and richness of inven- 
tion, a great acquaintance with the best 
authors in elegant erudition; and to his 
knowledge be must join eloquence. To 
men of penetration the most dexterous 

J- 3 
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irony^ the most profound sagacity^ will 
appear through clouds of gross merriment 
and unlimited buffoonery^ M. Scarron ia 
wise and merry^ sapit et ridet^ in a mannet 
very different from the dull writers of 
morals in this age, whose writings torpify 
the attention, and hang a weight on the 
understanding. I wish some one had 
written his life with exactness; and col- 
lected the many lively things he scattered 
in conversation, which are not preserved 
in his books. M. Scarron in his life-time 
was highly esteemed and loved by a very 
respectable acquaintance. Under his por- 
trait are these verses, written by the learned 
M. Menage: 

lUe ego sum vates rabido data pra^da dolori> 
Qui supero sanos lusibus atque jocis : 

Zenonis sobolcs vultu mala ferre sereno, 
Et potuit cynici libera turba sophi. 

Qui medios inter potuit ridere dolores. 
Me praeter, to to null us in orbe fuit ! 

I am the bard whose being was disease^ 
Vet who in health could boast such powera^ 
to please ? 
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Stoics and cynics proudly may oppose. 
With hearts unshaken, life's severest woes : 
But who, like me, could harshest pains be- 
guile 
By the gay joke, and midst his sorrows smile i 

MADAME SCARRON. 

In the history of her husband this lady 
would hold a very elevated rank. This 
beautiful lass of sixteen, in spite of the 
dreadful infirmities of her husband, the 
sprightliness of her own temper, and the 
solicitations of lovers the most wealthy and 
powerful, preserved her character un- 
blemished. Uncommon praise should be 
given to this woman, for having discharged 
so faithfully the duties of the marriage 
state, without the encouragement of its 
principal pleasures. 

SERIOUSNESS. 

What can be a more serious thing than* 
the attention of the mind to the rules of 
good sense ? Yet wisdom is a cheerful state 
of it. For wisdom leads to the most satis- 
factory enjoyments. Apart from boisterous 

l4 
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laughter, from the terraces of kings, the 
•plendour of courts, and the glare of riches, 
without a wish or a thought of them, the 
sage derives his enjoyment from the sere- 
nity of his meditations, and the calm and 
tranquil state of his own hosom. 

TRANQUILLITY. 

I look upon tranquillity of mind and 
patience to contribute as much as any thing 
whatever to the curinc; diseases. On this- 
principle I account for the circumstance of 
animals not labouring under illness so long 
as human beings. Brutes do not think so 
much as we, nor vex themselves about 
futurity; but endure their maladies with- 
out reflecting on them, and recover frou:i 
them by the sole means of temperance and 
repose. 

TARTU FFE, OR THE IMPOSTOR. 

In reading this play of Moliere, I figure 
to myself Plautus, Terence, Cecilius, An- 

• 

droaicus and Menander, falling at the 
knees of Moliere, and acknowledging him 
for their muster; confessing not only their. 



incapacity to have written this play, but 
declaring it to have totally effaced their 
own productions. 

VOITURE. 

One cannot help praising Hobbes, Des- 
cartes, and Balzac; but one voluntarily 
praises Voiture. 

VENETIANS. 

As individuals these people are unskilful 
politicians; but in consultation they pro- 
duce excellent schemes. In affairs of ever 
so small importance, they form a com- 
mittee of twelve men of different modes of 
thinking; who by ballot conclude upon 
the business in hand, not without the most 
mature consideration of the subject before 
them. 

TRAVELLERS. 

Those who have made voyages to distant 
countries cry up what they have seen and 
observed, to the disparagement of their 
own countries. Those who never stirred 
from home look upon all foreigners as 
barbarians. 
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LIFE* 

The progress of it may be compared 10 

the five acts of a play : 

Act I. The state of innocence. 

Act 11. The passions. 

Act III. Love of study. 

Act IV. Ambition. 

Act V. Devotion and quiet. 

GENEROSITY. 

When his minister presented a catalogue 
of his attendants to Alfonso, king of Castile^ 
to mark the names of such as he deemed 
superfluous and burdensome to the prince^ 
reserving some who might be useful and 
necessary : the king, on examining the 
list, made the following generous and witty 
answer. ^^ Some of them I must retain^ 
because I cannot do without them; and 
the rest I must keep, because they cannot 
do without me*.'' 

* Sorbiere probably (though he has not named him) 
means Alfonso X. king of Castile, as the writers of that 
prince's life celebrate him for his philosophical turn of raind^ 
which predominated over his ambition and pQlitkal iateitgu 
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AVICENNA. 

jfndraas Alpago, of Belluno, in 1527, 
translated into Latin five books on medi« 
cine, written in Aiabic by Avicenna, which 
he was enabled to do by a residence of thirty 
years in the borders of Arabia and Syria, 
Alpago thus traces the origin of the name 
of Avicenna : ^^ The Arabians/' says he, 
'' name a man^ who has a son, by the term 
signifying father of a first-born, specifying 
the son's name, and giving the father the 
name of his father and grandfather. Avi- 
cenna's name was Hasen, his father wa» 
called Halt, who was the son of Sinay and 
Avicenna's son was named Hali, Avicenna 
was therefore Abahali, i. e, the father of 
Hali ; Ebenhali, i. e. the son of Hali ; 
and Ebensina, i. e. the grandson of Sina : 
from all these appellations the corrupted 
one of Avicenna originated*. 

His close application to the study of astronomy is mentioned 
by Bayle, to which lively and instructive writer the reader is 
rcfened for an ample account of the princes of Castile. 

* This genealogy will no doubt recal instantly to the 
reader's mind the first chapter of Genesis. Avicenna was an 
eminent phyiician in Arabia^ in 980, Of his eminence m 
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CALVIN. 

' The following sentence is to be found 
in an unpublished epistle of Calvin*s, the 
autograph of which was seen by Hugo 
Grotius at Paris : " I hear that Servetus is 
coming here to hold a conference with me; 
but if I have any influence * with the magis- 

his profession a doubt may justly arise, if we attend to thC 
opinion of his works delivered to us by the celebrated X>r. 
Freind: "One would naturally," says the doctor, "expect 
from his works a proof of the justice of his reputation. In 
my perusal of them I have remarked, that the most valuable 
parts are taken from Galen. He generally seems fond o£ 
multiplying the symptoms of a disorder without any reason; 
a fault, too often imitated by our modem writers of Systems. 
He often indeed sets down for essential symptoms, which 
arise merely by accident, and have no connexion with thfr 
primary disease, &c." 

General Dictionary. 

* This influence Calvin infamously abused, with regard to 
his schismatic antagonist Servetus; and then wrote a book to 
defend the right of princes and magistrates to put hcreticf 
to death ; which arguments were aftei-wards retorted upon the 
Protestants. Servetus was superior to Calvin in learning, and 
raised his envy. In the edition of Servetus's works, in 1553, 
8vo. the famous passage describing and illustrating the circu- 
lation of the blood is to be found. 

L*Avocat's DicdoQ* 



trates of the city, I will take care that he 
does not go back alive*" 

CUCKOO. 

To call a man a cuckold, whose wife i$ 

m 

an adultress, from the name of the bird 
called a cuckoo, seems an opposition be- 
tween the term and the meaning. Tlie 
cuckoo destroys the eggs in another bird's 
nest, and there leaves his own to be 
hatched. It is said the chaffinch, though 
a much smaller bird, when she finds the 
cuckoo's large egg in her nest, seems to-be 
proud of it, as if it were her own, and 
hatches it with great perseverance, 

LEARN1N<J*. 

. To appreciate literary toil justly, we 
should consider what is the value of the 
subjects on which it is employed ; it is nt)t 
the quantity but the quality of knowledge 
which is valuable. A glass of water may 
be as full as the same glass of the most 

* This sensible distinction of true learning from pedantry 
is little attended to in general. The laborious pedant is often 
preferred to the man of genius^ who selects his subjects, whilst 
the pedanty like his embleroy the ass, carries a weight of gold 
or lead with the same indifference and with the same pride. 
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precious fluid. A person may walk at 
much in a small space, in a course of time> 
as if in the same period he had marched 
over the world. In a fleet of ships we 
value those higher which carry the most 
precious wares^ not the most numerous. 

PESTS IN LITERATURE. 

My grand objection to reside in Italy is, 
that I cannot bear to be tormented with 
fleas and bugs. There are certain insects 
in civil society as dreadful to me as these 
plagues in southern regions : I mean your 
half wits and triflers, who, though they 
possess most contemptible talents, have yet 
the power of stinging. A lion appears to 
ine a less formidable enemy than an army 
of fleas and musquitos*. 

* So sings our satirical baid of witlings. 

Some have at first for wits, then poets pass*d, 
Tum'd critics next, and prov'd plain fools at last. 
Some neither can for wits nor critics pass^ 
As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass : 
Those half-leam*d witlings, numerous in ourisl^ 
As half-form'd insects on the Banks of Nile ; 
Unfinished things one knows not what to call. 
Their generation'! so equivocal. 

Essay on Critkisiib 
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HAPPINESS. 

The essential ingredients in happiness^ 
lo which no false opinions can affix avaluCj 
are^ healthy tranquillity of mind^ compe* 
ience^ and friends of good character^ 

A SCOLD. 

Monsieur L. came into court with his 
wife, who being discontented with the 
decision of the court in her husband's 
cause, loaded the judge with every term 
of opprobrious signification. The magis* 
irate turned round very coolly to M. L. 
and asked him whether the woman was his 
wife ? On receiving an answer in the affir- 
mative; ^' Then,'' replied the judge, *' Su?, 
J heartily pity you." 

HIPPOCRATES*. 

Though I give due reverence to modem 
practisers and writers on medicine and 

^ Hippocrates was born in the isle of Coos, 460 years be- 
fore the christian aera. The best edition of this transcendant 
genius of physic is that published by Chartier, in 9 vols, folio, 
1639. Galen was born 131 years after Christ, at Pex;sainoSto 
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anatomy ; yet my attention is strongly 
drawn to the perusal of Hippocrates exclu- 
sively ; in him I admire the very dignified 
yet unassuming style in which he delivers 
his precepts, and I venerate his mode of phi- 
losophizing. He never dogmatizes like the 
moderns; for instance, beginning with his 
first axiom, life is short, he proceeds to 
ofi"er his positions with great diffidence 
and as problematic ; in fact, there is every 
reason to suppose that his work consists of 
memoranda, which he from time to time 
committed to writing : with an intention to 
revise and correct them, he put them down 
without any attention to order and regu- 
larity. However latter ages were correct 
in philosophizing, Galen, who was a man of 
words and diffuse in his writings, has built 
a showy superstructure on the basis of the 
works of Hippocrates, like an ivy round a 

la 1^9 he travelled lo Rome, where he became eminent fbf 
his successful practice; but the ignorance of the times drove 
him from thence by an accusation of practising the arts magi* 
cal. His most celebrated work is on the Various Parts of th« 
Human Body and their Uses. 

U Avocat's Dic^ 
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tree or a wall ; Galen makes Hippocrates 
the means and support of his own elevation. 

A PUN IN LATIN. 

A man notoriously illiterate said one day 
to me that he was very fond of books in 
folio*; I replied, I liked those mfructu. 

PRIDE. 

In contemplating this passion I remarked 
that mankind bear no good will to each 
other. Earnestly looking at each is intol- 
erable, and among our superiors we cast 
down our eyes. Man is a vain animal and 
employs the little talent of which he is 
possessed in finding out his neighbour's 
faults. As eyes are the windows from 
ivhich our ideas within are discovered, we 
are cautious of letting persons survey us 
too nearly; a consciousness of foibles is 
the cause of this, and we think that he 
who looks at us for a time is meditating 
on our faults. 

* To the English reader it may be neceMary» if possible, to 
explain this play on words ; folio has a double meaningi vis. 
the siie of a voJame and a Icafj fructu^ signifying in fruity is 
apposed to the former wordt 

V<U.. U M 
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I remember a laughable story on this 

subject told me by a friend. Several litters 
were following one another on a pilgrimage 
to our lady of Loretto, in one of which 
were two ladies who in a violent dispute 
were tearing one another's hair, &c. This 
quarrel occasioned the procession to stop. 
On enquiry into the disturbance, it ap- 
peared that one of the ladies (two sisters) 
had, after looking at the other for some 
time, observed that she looked very indif- 
ferently that day, on which remark the 
elder had given her sister a smart box on 
the ear, which had formed the prelude to 
the affray. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Epicurus* held that the practice of mo- 
rals depends on our knowledge of natural 
science, and that the latter is the support 

♦ Epicurus was bom at Gargettus, in Attica, in the year 
340, before Christ. Lacrtius reports him as a voluminous au- 
thor. His atoraical system was adopted from Lemippus the 
inventor, and his doctrines of materialism, to which Sorbiere 
refers when he mentions his founding morals on physics, are 
unworthy of his character as a philosopher. Gassendi, who 
was an excellent Greek, scholar, has ably defended the moialt 
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of the former. How many persons are 
there who walk with vigour and steadiness 
in the known paths of morals^ without any 
aid from an acquaintance with any part of 
physics. Such learning may direct us if 
our system of morals is incorrect, and may 
ornament a pure state of morality, as per- 
sons in good health often walk with a long 
fitaff, which they consider rather as an or* 
nameut than a support of their gait. 

PARADOlCES*. 

' Injurious to the public is the propagator 
of paradoxical opinions. In the cabinets 
of the learned and curious, paradoxes, like 

of Epicurus from the censures of his adver«aries, and clearly 

proved that his recommendation of pleasure as the chief good 

vas exclusively x:on&ied to mental enjoyment. 

Bayls. 

* New theories of morals, if they flatter our self-love^ how* 
ever paradoxical, are eagerly received* When Rousseau ques- 
.tions the utility of learning, or asserts the pursuit of it as 
inimical to human happiness; and when in combination with 
Richardson, he placet the foundation of morals, not on princi- 
ple and r^iooy but oo tentiment and sensibility ; fools and 
rascals profit firomdChe circulation of such opinions, and are 
strenuously cmpbyed >to promote their extensive influence, 
imder the honoufctl appellation of phUosophert. 

M 2 
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medals^ may afford entertainment to choice 
spirits^ but among the illiterate and vulgar 
they cannot be circulated or accepted as 
current specie. 

• < 

TRUTH. 

In the investigation of truth the variouii 
methods which are used by various men^ 
may be considered as analogous to those, 
practised to discover good money. Some 
persons are contented with the evidences 
of colour and sound ; some more pene- 
trating examine minutely the coinage ; 
whilst others^ more distrustful^ assay it in 
the cuppel. 

SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHERS AND THEO- 

LOGIANS. 

It is said that there is a certain fish*, 
which when he perceives that he is pursued 
by others who mean to devour him, and 
that he has no chance left to escape them^ 

* THE SCUTTLE FISH. 

Critics, who nature's depths explore^ 
Tell us she still in pairs increases ; 

That each sea-monster finds on shore 
Its veiy counterparty like leases, •' 
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c^sts round himself a liquor as black as ink 
(which nature has prepared against such a 
case of distress,) and under the colour of 
this he eludes the attack of his enemies. 
I compare scholastic disputes in theology 
and philosophy to this fish : by their dark 
terms and impenetrable distinctions they 
escape all answer^ and save themselves, as 
the Pagan deities did their heroes in battle^ 
by throwing a thick cloud around them. 

There is a queer fish and a cunning^ 
Which, when his adversary traps him. 

Lets fly his filrh when hc*s a running, 
And in the dirty cloud escapes him. 

By Stebbing, Wingficld, Sykcs pursued, 
With scholar's learning, critic's art, 

Midst language vile and manners rude. 
Just so escapes the counterpart. 

This counterpart is call'd th* ink-8h...r, 
In Latin Warbui tonus noster; 

Who, to avoid each critic writer, 
Div'd in Fleet-ditch and rose in Glo'stcr. 

These Verses, which are here introduced to parallel the ob- 
servation of Sorbierc, are generally ascribed to the very classical 
satirical pen of Warburton's most ingenious antagonist, and 
may be very gratifying to readers who ever perused the Ban- 
gorian Controversy, with any interest in the subject or the 
karocd combatants. 

m3 
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A SINGULAR COMPLAINT. 

The Abbe Cyran* amused himself one 
day with cracking nuts, and in endeavour- 
ing to throw the shells through the bars of 
his chamber window: in which attempt 
the Abbe was seldom or ever successful. 
His failure occasioned him to make the 
following sublime reflection : '^ Thus it is- 
that Providence takes a delight in frus- 
trating my designs." 

♦ Verger de Haurane, Abbe of St. Cyran, was the inti- 
mate friend of Jansenius, and the literary pride of the seven- 
teenth century. By the command of Cardinal Riehelieu, he 
was imprisoned, May 14, 1638, because he had refused 
to acknowledge the marriage of the brother of Louis 
XIII. with Margaret of Lorraine, to be null and void. The 
works of the Abbe arc numerous, and chiefly theological; 
which circumstance makes the anecdote above recited very 
singular, that a man of piety should have taken m such a 
train of thoughts. Of his literary intellect and modesty the 
following distich, placed under his portrait, gives a very fa- 
vourable representation : 

JE/quAva nulla potest inAare scientia mentem^ 
In quali didicit simplicitate docet. 

No pride of leaming e'er assail'd 
The gentle tenor of his thought; 

The same simplicity prcvailM 

In what ]ie learnt and what he taught. 

L'Avocat's Diet; 
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four moral distinctions. 

1. There are things which are better to 
do than to say. 2. There are others which 
it is better to speak of than perforin. 
3. There are things neither to be done no^r 
said. 4. There are some things which it is 
right to say and act. 

In the first order I place the pleasures of 
sense ; sifch as taste and feeling, which are 
best practised in silence, and without any 
display. In the second, I rank all such 
things as tend to our defence^ and pro- 
mote our importance or security: for in- 
stance, it is better to overcome our foes 
by persuasions and menaces, than by the 
sword, &c. To the third order I apply all 
actions of injustice, incroachment, or ra- 
pine. Under the fourth division I com- 
prehend all acts of piety and obedience to 
the laws of which it is equally our duty to 
set an example, both by practice and pre- 
cept. 

SINGULAR ROBBERY. 

Janus Nicius Crytraeus relates, that a 
certain pope had a tame raven, which se- 

M 4 
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creted the pope's ring or annulus piscatoris* 
The pope thinking that some one had 
committed the robbery, issued a hull of 
excommunication against the robber. The 
raven grew very thin, and lost all hid 
plumage. On the ring being found, and 
the excommunication taken off, the ravea 
recovered his flesh and his plumage. 

PHYSICIANS. 

I have four objections to, or accusations 
against the tribe of doctors in medicine. 
First, Their impudence in asserting that 
they understand the true reasons of a dis- 
ease. 2. Their rashness in prescribing in-^ • 
fallible medicines. 3. Their vanity in 
ascribing the successful cures to their own 
skill. 4. Their art in finding excuses for 
their failures, or false prognostications*. 



* The study of medicine in France^ at the time of Sorbiortiy 
must have been at low ebb ; as Boileau, Moliere, and other 
satyrists of their ages, And previously to them, have held out 
the practisers of medicine to the contempt of the world. It 
is remarkable that M. Soibiere was himself educated a phy* 
siciaa. See his life prcEiLed to these Ana. 

> 
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1 

PARADOXES, 

[Disputable or new opinions may be com- 
pared to medals^ which ^re calculated for 
the meridian of the studies of learned men ; 
and can never be made the current coin 
for the use of the people at large* 

BAPTISTA PORTA 

Was a Neapolitan gentleman^ and pub- 
lished a book ^^ De Notis Literarum Oc- 
cultis," at Strasbourg, I6O6; in which he 
taught the art of writing in mysterious 
characters, and developing their meaning. 
The book requires more industry to under- 
stand, than the use of it can countenance* 
Porta has invented one hundred and eighty 
forms of mysterious characters, and added 
a key not only to those of his own inven- 
tion, but to every other possible to be 
devised. My curiosity impelled me to 

^ 

* Had this sensible observation been the guide to many 
men of eminent talents, but of disputable judgments and 
designs, many passages in the writings of Voltaire, Rou(Ieau,i 
and even of our countrymen Milton and Locke| would not 
liavc disturbed the tranquillity of the world. 
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collect some of them, but the labour of 
part of a night was capable of satisfying 
it*. 

RICHES. 

It is a very great misfortune when riches 
fall into the hands of those who possess not 
the sense to use them properly. The fable 
of the daughters of Danae pouring water, 
without ceasing, into tubs pierced with 
holes, represents fortune filling the coffers 
of a fool or madman. It is a two-fold 
benefit conferred on fortune, when her 
gifts are bestowed on a person of sense and 
munificencef . 

* Porta died in 1515* His works, which give his name 
its reputation) are, the book alluded to above, and a Treatise 
on Physiognomy, printed at Leyden, 1643. He was cele- 
brated in his time for his successful studies in Mathematics, 
Belles Lcttres, and Natural History; and for his establishing 
at his house an assembly of learned men in medicine and 
mechanics, to which he gave the name of the "Academy 

of Secrets." 

L'Avocat's Diction. 

f The following spirited lines of Pope on Earl BathursC 
beautifully illustrate the observation of Sorbiere : 

The sense to value riches, with the art 
T' enjoy thenoj and the virtue to impart; 
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Kot meanly nor ambitiously pursuedy 
Kot sunk by sloth, nor rais'd by servitude | 
To balance fortune by a just expence. 
Join with economy, magnificence ; 
With splendour, charity ; with plenty, healthy 
O teach us Bathurst, yet unspoil'd by wealth. 
That secret rare between th* extremes to move^ 
Of mad good nature and of mean self-love. 

Epistle Third. 

The reader need not be reminded of the noble episode in 
this epistle, in which the munificence of the Man of Ross is 
celebrated with a spirit equally honourable to the writer and 
the subjects 
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SEGRAIS. 



John renaud de segrais, an 

emiaent poet^ was born at Caen^ in 1624, 
and commenced his studies in the college 
of the Jesuits in that place. As he grew 
up^ he applied himself to poetry^ and with 
such success, that it enabled him to rescue 
four brothers and two sisters and himself 
from the narrow circumstances in which an 
extravagant father had left them all. At 
the age of twenty he was introduced to 
court by Count Fricque; and he was ad- 
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mitted as gentleman-usher to Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier^ the eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Orleans. On his retiring from 
the court, he returned to Caen, was ad- 
mitted of the French Academy, and put 
that of Caen into a respectable form. He 
died at this place, in 1701, of a dropsy. 

• 

His eclogues and his translations were at 
that time much esteemed. Of his prose 
writings, the most esteemed is the romimce 
of the Princess of Cleves, and Zayde. 
Madame de la Fayette, by whom he was 
generously patronized, is supposed to have 
assisted Segrais in these two latter works. 
Zayde has been often printed, and enriched 
with the learned M. Huet's treatise ou the 
Origin of Romances. 



SEGRAISIANA. 



M. D£ LA ROCHBFOUCAULT 

Was not a man of erudition, but had an 
extraordinary share of common sense, and 
a very extensive knowledge of the world. 
These qualifications enabled him to make 
shrewd observations on life, and, under 
the form and title of ^^ Maxims," to exhibit 
to the public eye his knowledge of the 
human heart, into which his genius taught 
him to penetrate deeply. I have so great 
an admiration of his book of Maxims, that 
I can repeat them nearly all by heart. I 
consider the author as extravagant on the 
subject of self-love, when he asserts, that 
we act merely from our own interest, with-* 
out jcegard to that of another; yet when we 

VOL. I. N 
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praise the merit of any one^ we cannot be 
interested in bestowing the. eulogy; since 
we may be totally ignorant of the person 
whom we commend, except with regard to 
his character. We do not form attach- 
ments merely from self-interest. We like 
an individual for his personal merit and 
acknowledged amiableness; and it is rash 
always to judge of the sentiments of others 
by our own. 



The Cardinal de Retz having told a storj, 
the circumstances of which Segrais knew 
to be untrue, yet unwilling to contradict 
him, said: "My Lord Cardinal, I recom- 
mend to your reflections the expression of 
a lady of my acquaintance, who apologizes 
for uttering a falshood, by confessing that 
she sometimes calls in her imagination to 
the aid of her memory." 

CORNEILLE, RACINE, AND BOILSAU. 

It is in vain that cabals and factions are 
formed against any author's works. We 
shall see, in the course of thirty or forty 
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years, if Racine becomes as much the 
favourite of the public as Corneille is now. 
His merit will never be diminished. He is 
the father of the French drama. Racine 
follows him as a model; but has notj 
whatever his partizans may advance, sur- 
passed his master. Had Racine preceded 
Corneille, his success had not been equal 
to that of Corneille« Boileau and Racine 
praise no person's verses but their own. 
They assume the character of universal 
critics, and not a ballad escapes their 
censures* Notwithstanding all this, take 
away their poetry, they become mute, and 
all their consequence is lost; for in what 
does it consist in but their rhimes ? M. Per- 
rault, whose talents they treat with so 
much contempt, is a good poet, and has 
infinitely more erudition than either of 
them, or both of them. 

OASSENDI, THE ITALIAN MATHEMATI- 
CIAN. 

Gassendi used to say that astrology was 
a. juggle, but the best contrived trick that 
was ever played upon mankind. He him* 

N !2 
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self had learned astronomy as an introdae* 
lion to astrology; but finding his notioni 
on the latter subject so very frequentl/ 
erroneous, he abandoned that study^ and 
applied himself solely to astronomy. Never- 
theless he repented in the latter part of his 
life of this proceeding. Not that he had 
altered his opinion of either science^ but 
because he found that many of his disciples^ 
as he said himself, having considered astro- 
nomy introductory to astrology, quitted 
the former pursuit, when they found that 
tiieir master had deserted the latter. I was 
not intimately acquainted with Gassendi^ 
but used to meet him frequently at the 
house of a conmion friend. Gassendi was 
very fond of playing with children, and 
teaching them to dance and jump about; 
and used to fondle them on his knee. He 
seemed a stranger to anger, and was of the 
most complying temper. His death was 
occasioned by too plenteous a bleeding. 
Of this mistake of the surgeon's he was 
himself aware ; but he said to those who 
attended him in the operation, *^ Grentle- 
Aen^ I perceive you bleed me too freely^ 
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and accelerate thereby my dissolution; but 
I must submit to your discretion,'* 

A RIPICULOUS INSTANCE OF VANITY. 

M. C***, a very excellent musician^ 
and a man of elegant appearance and 
fashionable manners, marred all his good 
qualities by an excess of vanity and psten- 
tation. Not content with aspiring to the 
title of a gentleman, he assumed the rank 
of a nobleman. He drove a carriage drawn 
by two miserable half-starved horses, and 
a valet was stuck behind in effigy, and 
made of straw. Being at a public place 
with this vehicle and attendant, and the 
carriages as usual following one another 
with a slow pace, the horses of the carriage 
behind that of M. C* * * ate up the leg of 
his valet. On seeing this, a person called 
out, '^ Take care, coachman ; or your horses 
will devour my Lord's footman." 

THE HISTORY OF DON QUIXOTE. 

M. B.***, who attended M. *** in 
the embassy to Spain, during the life-time 
of the author (Michael de Cervantes), who 

n3 
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died in l6l8^ told me, that when the 
Ambassador one day paid a compliment to 
Cervantes upon the extensive reputation of 
his book^ Cervantes said in a whisper to 
the Minister, that if he had not been afraid 
of the Inquisition^ he could have made his 
History of Don Quixote infinitely more 
diverting. Cervantes was at the battle of 
Le panto, where he was wounded, and taken 
prisoner. He has inserted his own history 
in Don Quixote. His name had reached 
the court of Spain; but the author wa» 
not sufficiently noticed. His first volume 
possessed the greatest merit; and he would 
have stopped there, had not the vehement 
intreaties of his friends urged him to con- 
tinue the work, which, though inferior in 
its progress, has many passages stamped 
with original genius. 

HOMER AND TASSO. 

I read the translations of both these 
poets to a friend, a man of sense, but no 
scholar. He seemed very wearied, even 
to yawning, on my reciting verses from 
Tasso^ whilst he attended to Homer with 
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delight^ and without any appearance af 
fatigue or dislike. The fact is^ Tasso has 
too much tinsel in his poem; whilst the 
old Grecian bard^ abounding in sentiment 
and action, keeps alive the fancy and in- 
terests the reason. 

SCARRON. 

When any person called on this comic 
writer, he was obliged to take a seat, and 
hear all the compositions which he had pro- 
duced since their last meeting. When I ' 
went to see him, together with a man of 
letters, he made us sit down and try on, 
as he termed it, his new work. It was 
*' The Comic Romance." When he saw 
that we smiled; '^ Good ! it will fit y** said 
he. He was a man of uncommon humour 
in conversation, even under anger and 
grief; for the ridiculous part of every 
thing was immediately presented to hig 
mind by the vivacity of his imagination, 
and uttered in a moment by the facility ojF 
his expression. On his marriage with 
Madame Maintenon, his speech, before 
too free and licentious on all subjects^ 

M 4 
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was much restrained and amended. His 
" Comic Romance" was for the most part 
written after his marriage. 



An orator^ at a meeting during the 
troubles of the League, began a speech 
with premising that he should divide the 
subject he was about to treat of into 
thirteen heads. The audience were heard 
to murmur and to interrupt this formidable 
beginning. ^^ But/' continued the oratoiv 
*' to prevent my being too prolix^ I shaliL 
omit a dozen of them 






MUSIC, AND MUSICIANS'. 

The practice of music must be delightful 
to those who are skilful in it ; not alone oa 
account of its universal magic> but that it 
is a portable amusement to the player. 
Professed musicians indeed are ignorant, 
imprudent, and foolish people, generally 
speaking, take them from their instru- 
ments. The Count de F***, who had 
an excellent voice, and often joined himself 
with the performers^ used to say^ that ft 
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musician after the concert^ should be treated 
like his instrument^ put into a case and 
carried home. 



A friend of mine, who travelled into 
Spain^ recited to me an extraordinary 
epitaph on the King of Spain's Precentor^ 
which he had seen himself at Saragossa: 
'^ Here lies John Cabega, Precentor of 
my Lord the King. When he is admitted 
to the choir of angels, whose society he 
will embellish, and where he will distinguish 
himself by his powers of song, God shall 
say to the angels, ^^ Cease, ye calves! and 
let me hear John Cabega, the Precentor of 
my Lord the King/* 

ANECDOTES OF MALHERBE*. 

When some persons in the company of 

♦ Francis de Malhcrbewas born at Caen in 1555, of ait 
ancient and ttiustrious family, who had formerly borne arms 
in England under Robert Duke of Normandy. Malherbe wa» 
considered in his time not only as the best poet, but the ablest 
critic. He wa» entreated by his friends and admirers to pub* 
Itsh a Granunar, hut they could not ^prevail on him» Hiy 
worlu were published by M. Menage la 1666, at FarM» 
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the poet were speaking in admiration of 
ftome noble families^ and their ancient 
unspotted genealogies: '• One luxurioa» 
woman/' says Malherbe briskly, *' can con- 
taminate the blood of Charlemagne.** In 
speaking of the vices of mankind, he ob- 
served, when there were only four persons 
upon the earth, one brother slew the other, 
— ^Though no poet of his time had so much 
honour paid to him as Malherbe for his 
genius, he was not elated by the praises 
bestowed on him or his art. " A good 
poet,** he used to say, *' is of no more use 
to a state than a good player at nine-pins.*^ 
— ^' The best touchstone by which the 
merit of verses can be tried," says Malherbe, 
^* is when people begin to learn them by 
heart." Malherbe, at a very advanced age, 
challenged a young man who had killed his 
son in a duel. His friends represented to 
him the rashness of his conduct, as he was 
then so old. '' For that very reason/* says 



They consist of paraphrases on the psalms, sottnetSi odes, ami 
epigrams, in one volume. This edition is enridied t|ril& 
ooces* 
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M alherbe, '' I will have my revenge, I 
hazard only a sous against a pistole.'* 

MOLIERE, THE COMIC WRITER. 

The comedy of the Learned Ladies 
brought Moliere into vogue. On the rise 
of his reputation he said^ *^ I have no occa- 
sion to study Plautus or Terence, or to 
consume my labour in examining the frag- 
ments of Menander: the world is my 
theatre.'' Notwithstanding this' declara- 
tion, the poet sometimes go2s beyond 
actual observation. The Learned Ladies 
exhibit more what Moliere thought comic, 
than what he knew to be just. This writer 
is not only indebted to Plautus and Terence, 
but to Italian writers; in particular to 
Trivelini. His Impostor is the most ge- 
nerally admired of his plays. Boileau gives 
the preference to the Misanthrope: but a 
great objection lies against this piece, the 
circumstance of the misanthrope appearing 
so often on the stage ; for his part does not 
contain less than eighteen hundred lines. 
He almost engrosses the whole representa-^ 
tion. 
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BON MOT, 

Segrais was a great teller of stories and 
anecdotes^ and his pleasant manner of tell* 
ing them added a vivacity to the excellen- 
cies and importance of the subjects. His 
memory was so comprehensive that when 
once he began to narrate he did not very 
»oon end. A friend observed of this talent 
and practice^ so well known in Segrais^ thai 
he only wanted winding up and he would 
go for a ftrtnight. 

ANOTHEK. 

It was once in contemplation at court, 
to appoint Segrais as tutor to one of the 
princes of the blood. Segrais^ who was a 
reserved man and fond of retirement, de* 
clined tlie ofRce under the pretence of his 
deafness. ^^ You have no occasion,^ ob- 
served his friend, ^^ to listen to the prince, 
you are only to be speaker." — '^ Nay," re- 
plied Segrais, " 1 well know, by experience, 
that a court is a country, where a man 
should have very good ears as well as good 
eyes/' 
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0THEU5« 

Scgrais used to say that the title of Aca- 
•demician was the blue ribbon of men of 
letters. Observing the little attention 
vrhich the age in which he lived paid to 
poets^ Segrais used to say that the times 
were become prosaic, 

HUMOROUS CALCULATION. 

A lady once complained to Segrais of 
the evil influence of her natal star^ which 
had occasioned her to commit such and 
such an action against her will. ^ Madam/' 
replied Segrais, (awaking from a reverie,) 
*' do you pretend to have a star to your- 
self? Astronomers tell me that there are not 
above twenty thousand in all, so you see 
that every body cannot have a star to him- 
self." All this Segrais said with such gra- 
vity of manner and vivacity of countenance 
that the fair astrologist was ashamed of her 
philosophy, 

HIS TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL. 

This work was so full of faults in the 
lace of all philological precision, that a 
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man of wit said of Segrais^ that in this 
translation he had wielded the sword of 
Alexander^ and that he had cut through 
and not taken the pains to unravel any of 
the gordian knots which he had met with 
in his grammatical researches. 

BON MOT. 

Though Segrais was an academician and 
lived always about the court, he never 
divested himself of his provincial dialect^ 
(Caen); which circumstance occasioned a 
lady to say to a gentleman who was going 
to travel with Segrais into Normandy, that 
he would have an excellent guide in his 
journey, as Segrais perfectly understood 
the language of the natives. 



END OF SEGBAISIANA* 
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LONGUERUE. 



Lewis dufour longuerue wa^ 

bom at Charleville in l652, and shewed 
an early attachment to books even in his 
5th year. Lewis XIV. passing through 
that city^ heard of the child^ and wished 
to see him. Jhe famous Richelet and 
d'Ablancourt took the care of his educa- 
tion. He was taught the Oriental and 
European languages; and made a rapid 
and early progress in the study of anti- 

.▼OL. I. O 
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quities, of the sacred writings, and the 
Fathers* To a strong memory he joined a 
vigorous style of criticism, and an inde- 
fatigable constitution. He died at Paris 
at the age of 82. His chief works are, a 
Latin Dissertation on Tatian, annexed to 
the edition printed in Oxford, 1700> in 
8vo; an Historical Description of France; 
a Dissertation on Transubstantiation ; An- 
nales Arsacidarura, printed at Strasburg^ 
1732, 4to. Besides his publications, he 
left behind him several MSS. in folio, con- 
taining observations on various subjects. 
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CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

1 HE popular opinion is, that Carding 
Mazarin left behind him at his death im- 
mense wealth. In his life-time he was 
magnificent and profuse in his expenditure. 
He supported troops of gendarmes, lighi 
horse, and musquetry. He gambled very 

high; and the sums he lost to M. R 

are beyond account. The king used often 
to take his repast with him. ^^ I leave 
your Majesty," says the Minister, ^^ and 
go to take care of your affairs." In his 
official department he was laborious; but 
could not abstain from the gaming-table. 
In order that his amusement and business 
should not be incompatible^ be used to 

o 2 
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take drugs to procure vigilance; whidi 
practice hastened his death. 

MEDALS. 

M. Vaillanl * was the most learned man 
in the study of medals. He is without a 
rival. He was an early riser^ and pursued 
his study for seven or eight hours. I have" 
been told^ that he used to say^ when he 
could not make out the inscription of a 
medal^ he always called for a candle^ and 
was then often successful. 

IDOLATRY. 

The treatise of Vossius f on this subject 
is well worth the perusal of every reader. 
There is much erudition^ both with respect 
to medicine^ and all the branches of na- 
tural history ; forasmuch as meteors^ plants^ 
&c. were esteemed divinities and objects 
of worship. The essay is written with 
great knowledge^ and very laborious in- 
vestigation. 



'f' His publications are very voluminous in this 
illustrating Greek, Roman, Syriaui and Fenian hittoiy. 
They are written in Latin. 

f John Gerard Vos&ius^ in 6 vols. fol. Amtt 1695. 
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TURKISH LITERATURE*. 

The first race of Caliifs loved and patron- 
ized the sciencesi They invited the Greeks 
of Constantinople to their courts, in order 
to translate books in that language for 
them; so that the Turks are not so void of 
learning as is generally supposed. The 
reason of their not permitting printing is, 
that it was represented to them, that vast 
societies of literary men would starve on 
its introduction, who now supported them- 
selves by copying and selling MSS. For- 
merly at Paris twenty or thirty thousand 
scholars lived by transcribing books before 
printing was in vogue. 

* Mr. Dallaway, in his '^ Constantinople,** pages 64 and 
65, relates that " there are thirteen public libraricf. established 
by Sultans and Vi&iers, none of which contain more thaa 
20,000 volumes, all in manuscript. Their value is much 
enhanced by the high price of transcription; from fifteen to 
twenty pounds are paid for a folio well written, but without 
ornament or illuminations. The Turks may be called an 
illiterare people, nationally speaking; yet it is no less true^ 
that a ta.^te for literature, however ill directed by prejudice, is 
cultivated by many individuals." 

Constantinople, Antient and Modem, London, 1797. 

o 3 
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CICEBO'S. LETTERS TO ATTICU9. 

When the Abb6 M was about to 

translate the Epistles of Cicero to Atticus, 
I met with him in company with the Arch-^ 

bishop of T , and did all that laid in 

my power to dissuade him from the at- 
tempt. '^ Would you endeavour," said I 
to him, ^' after seventeen or eighteen cen- 
turies, to understand a man who writes in 
cyphers, and who did not mean to make 
himself understood by his cotemporaries ? 
Was not Cicero sufficiently knowing, do 
you think, to be able to hide his mean* 
mg r" 

PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 

Plautus is a much superior writer to 
Terence. For the hitter offends against all 
propri(3ty, when in the charming first scene 
of his A(lcli)hi he introduces a servant 
talking like Cato the philosopher, and fills 
his mouth full of moral apophthegms. 

CHARLES I. OF ENGLAND. 

A Frenchman told me, that being i£i 
London, and cohabiting with an Englisli 
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woman, the wife of one of the principal 
enemies of the King, he was told by her 
that the Parliament had determined to cut 
off the head of Charles, who was then 
imprisoned, but carelessly guarded. He 
went to M. Bellievre, and acquainted him 
with the report. M. Bellievre gained ac- 
cess to the King, after a long waiting. 
Charles told him he had just been at a 
very pleasant comedy. ^^ My business 
with your Majesty is tragical," replied he ; 
and then told him the whole affair. On 
proposing to get ready a boat for his escape, 
the King answered coolly, '^ Qui procumbit 
hiimi non habet unde cadat," who lies on 
the ground need not fear falling. ^' But 
he may lose his head in that position," re- 
plied M. Bellievre. 

THE REVELATIONS. 

The great cause of the hatred of the 
Gentiles to the first Christians, was that 
the latter held the doctrine of the end of 
the world being at hand, and that the de- 
struction of Rome was to precede that 

o 4 
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event. This prophecy the Christians took 
from the book of the Apocalypse. 

STRABO. 

Strabo^ one of the best authors of anti* 
quity, clearly proves the account of the 
i\mazons to be fabulous. Xenophon^ whose 
History would have led him to speak of 
them^ is silent on that subject. No author 
of the time of Alexander has mentioned 
Thalestris. Q. Curtius's History is a ro^ 
mance. He is a writer very ignorant in 
geography and chronology, and a mere 
grammarian employed about words and 
style. He wrote between the fifth and 
sixth century. 

PLINY THE ELDER. 

I look upon this author as a treasure of 
great knowledge. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus has well demonstrated the uncer- 
tainty attending on the first ages of the 
Roman history. T. Livy frequently con- 
tradicts himself. The sLory in that writer 
of the Carthaginian General making his 
wiyr through the Alps is an absurd fiction. 
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WRITERS OF VOYAGES. 

I should be unwilling to join those vision- 
ary philosophers who are attached to sys- 
tems. M. Toinard* told me, that having 
collected with great care all kinds of books 
of voyages, and having studied one after 
another all their systems, he was convinced 
they were all unsatisfactory. With regard 
to the magnet, its variations are infinite. 
Pilots acknowledge that the mariner's com- 
pass varies at different times in the same 
place, insomuch that no certlun rule can 
be followed. 

AMBERGRIS. 

From the learned notes to a Latin tran- 
slation (called Rosarium Politicum) of 
Musladini Sadi's Gulistan, a Persian poem, 
the following account of the formation of 

* Toinard (Nicolas) was bora at Orleans in 1629, of a 
gentleman's family. His erudition was considerable, and 
chiefly consisted in a knowledge of languages, history, anti- 
quities, and chronology. His chief work is his ** Concorde 
des Evangelistes," 17071 in folio, Greek and Latin, illus- 
trated with noCe«. 

L'Avocat's Diet. 
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ambergris is taken^ and seems the most 
probable I am acquainted with. It is made 
of the honey which abounds in the long 
mountains on the coast of Ajan; which 
being melted by the sun^ and flowing into 
the sea^ is there congealed by the cold 
water. Hence we often see flies enclosed 
in pieces of amber. 

• 

ROMANCES. 

The comedy of Les Prccieuses Ridicules 
of Moliere, acted in \G59y put a stop to 
the sale of Romances. The Pharamoud of 
M. Joly was unfortunately published aflter 
the exhibition of that play, and in conse- 
quence fell still-born from the press. 
llochefoucault (the author of Maxims) was 
much given to the reading of romances alt 
his life-time. His afternoons were passed 
with Segrais at Madame La Fayette's, 
where Astrea was the subject of their 
studies. St. Evremont was continually 
reading Don Quixote; and finished him 
only to begin him again. The book of M. 
Huet* on the Origin of Romances^ is a 

* Affixed to the romance of Zayde; written by Segrais. 
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very entertaining work, and contains mncli 
profound investigation on that subject. It 
was published at a time when that species 
of composition was much in vogue. When 
I was young, Astrea was put into my hands^ 
but it fatigued me out of all measure. 

* 

M. DU CANGE 

Was a- man muqh attached to improve- 
ments in the sciences. When he was asked^ 
why he inserted many words in his Glossary, 
without adding the meaning to them ? he 
replied, that he had done so in order to 
excite others to an enquiry of their mean- 
ing, of which he himself in those instances 
was totally ignorant. 

AMERICA. 

Those writers who maintain that the new 
world was peopled by the inhabitants of 
the northern parts of Asia, which region 
they name Scythia, have this question to 
answer. Why do we not find there borses> 
bulls, camels, animals of so great utility, 
nor any other belonging to our continent ? 
The Americans were unable to manage a 
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horse^ and yet the Scythians were in tht 
continual habit of riding. 

THE DESERTS. 

The winter of the torrid zone consists in 
a rainy season. After the fall of rainj 
travellers attempt to pass the sandy deserts 
of Africa : as before there is great danger 
of being destroyed by and buried in die 
sands. 

PAINTING. 

The Turks and formerly the Persians 
used not to encourage the art of painting 
with regard either to the representation of 
animals or human figures. They have no 
such things as portraits. At the time of 
the Sultan's visiting the mosques, perhaps 
some Christian artists took the occasion to 
draw his resemblance ; and from that source 
we have pictures of the Turkish monarchs. 
On their coins no resemblance of them is 
impressed ; the Sultan's name, and some 
words from the Koran, are substituted for 
the image and motto. The Persians exer- 
cise greater latitude in their religious no* 
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tlons concerning idolatry, and encourage 
designers and painters both of men and 
animals. I have seen in the French King's 
library a Persian MS- ornamented with 
very beautiful miniatures, descriptive of 
the different pursuits and events of life, 

M. DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

The Maxims published under his name 
are certainly spurious* The true are still 
preserved among the family deposits of 
that house, from whence it would be great 
difficulty to extract them. In those that 
are published many false things are in- 
serted. I have heard that they were com- 
posed by a friend of M. Rochefoucault's; 
and that this person probably had access 
to the original maxims. 

BRANDT. 

One of my friends, who had undertaken 
several voyages, told me, that never having 
tasted brandy, he observed that between 
the tropics sailors and the passengers all 
drank brandy ; that he followed their ex- 
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ample^ and much relished the potadoii. 
He did the same in his return ; but when 
he arrived on this side of the tropics^ this 
liquor, which a few days before he found 
so pleasant, he could then not bear the 
smallest taste of. 

ARUKDELIAN MARBLES, OXFORD. 

Father Tairino, who examined the Arun- 
delian marbles, told me that there were 
several passages impossible to be read ; and 
that every one was guided by his owu 
imagination in tracing them out. It is 
therefore a proper caution not to found any 
supposition with regard to such guesses. 

THE PERSIANS. 

The present inhabitants of Persia are 
effeminate, lazy, and in every respect dis- 
solute in their manners. Travellers, who 

m 

describe this country as of large extent^ 
are erroneous, and their mistake arises from 
their being obliged, by the windings of the 
mountains, and the want of water, to make 
many circuitous traverses of the countrj. 
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Their itineraries have led many map-makers 
into considerable mistakes, as in the in- 
stance of the Geography of Peutinger*. 

EMPEROR TRAJAN. 

This prince rose early in the morning, 
and employed himself in business till noon, 
and then gave himself up to intoxication; 
unless at those times when he was with the 
army, and then he had such power over 
himself, that he was esteemed the most 
sober man there. Trajan was always at 
war, out of a principle of politics, and 
with a view to his own private security. 
He apprehended very much that the sol- 
diers, if unemployed, would grow tired 
of remaining on the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube, and choose themselves a ge- 
neral who would give them an opportunity 
of returning to Italy, and of enriching 
themselves with the plunder that they al- 
ways gained in a civil war. He made 
many conquests which Adrian afterwards 
gave up. 

^ Edited m folio, at Vienna, in 1753, with dissertationf. 
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LEPROSY. 

Every climate fosters some disease pecu- 
liar to itself. Palestine was infected with 
the leprosy. As hogs are subject to this 
disorder^ and of course likely to continue 
it^ I make no doubt that they were forbid- 
den to the Israelites by Moses on that ac- 
count. The Franks^ during the Crusades^ 
in their different voyages^ caught this dis- 
order^ and by communication made it very 
common in their country. When their 
voyages were discontinued^ the disease 
gradually disappeared too ; a circumstance 
aided by the care and attention which wer)$ 
exerted to keep infected persons apart firovi 
those that were well. 

MOUNT JETNA AND VESUVIUS. 

There is great probability that Mount 
Vesuvius^ near Naples^ and Mount iEtna^ 
in Sicily^ arc the different parts of the 
same continuation of one chain of moun- 
tains^ which passes under the sea and the 
isle of Lipari ; for every time that one of 
these mountains breaks forth in flames^ the 
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ibther is seen on fire ; and the Volcano la 
-the isle of Lipari^ burns more fierce thaH 
usually. 

SUPERSTITIONS. 

The Emperors of Mogul have in vaitt 
tried several methods to convert their idoW 
atrous subjects from their custom of burn- 
ing the widows with their dead husbands^ 
and from other practices of a shocking 
nature. The Bramins destroy themselves 
by the most cruel acts of penitence and 
mortification. Some fasten themselves to 
a tree by a chain^ and confine themselves 
within the length of it. Others stretch out 
their arms^ and keep them in that direction 
till they are dried up and withered. These 
idolators have a city and a kind of uni«- 
versity, where they preserve their ancient 
books. 

BOOK-BINDINO. 

I have a Stephens's Greek Thesaurus, 
bound in a very singular manner. Two 
folio volumes of large size are bound with 
<^tgutf the strings of which giving way to 

VOL. I. p 
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the weight, the books open when I lay 
them on the table as easily as if they codk 
tained a very few leaves. A friend of mine 
employed Vasseur, the best binder in the 
country, to imitate my Thesaurus; but 
with all his care, Vasseur spoiled the book 
on which he was trying the experiment*- 

PAINTING. 

The ancient artists were not acquainted 
with the use of oil colours, yet they pos- 
sessed great . brilliancy of tints. Albert 
Durer invented them. Among our modeia 
painters, within a century, the splendour 
of colouring is much diminished; as we 
may see in the pictures of Mai guard and Le 
Brun, when compared with those of their 
predecessors. It is said to be the fault of 
the Dutch, who sell adulterated drugs^ or 
purchase them in a state of sophisticatioii 
from the Indians. The pictures of Mai- 
gnard and Le Brun, in my remembrance^ 
about forty years ago, have lost much of 
their freshness, so that I can scarcely know 
them again. In Italy the case is the same 
.as with us. Bad drugs are a general evil« 
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LORD CARTERET* 

Retained by memory the whole of the 
Hew Testament^ from the first chapter of 
St. Matthew to the last word in Revelations. 
It was very astonishing to hear him repeat 
long passages from it^ ii^ the same^accurate 
method as if he Were reading tlie book. 

HOMER. 

There are two books which relate to 
Homer^ and which are more to my taste 
than his work« at large. These are ^^ An- 
tiquitates Homeric®^" printed at Leyde]^ 
by Feithius^ where all that alludes to an- 
cient manners und customs is collected in 
•one view : the second is '' Homeri Gnomo- 
logia^*' by Duport^ printed at Cambridge. 
In these two books is contained all that is 
edifying in Homer ; and saves the trouble 
of reading stories that might make one 
-sleep in a standing posture. 

* Viscoant Cirteifti appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1724. 

F 2 
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JOHN SELDEy. 

I frequently hear> in conversation^ com^ 
plaints that we want books on this and that 
subject : but surely we have a sufficient 
number of good books in all branches of 
learning. The truth is^ that men of the 
present times are not very fond of reading 
them. What an excellent book is Selden's 
*^ De Synedriis !" I persuaded an eminent 
canon-lawyer^ a friend of mine^ to read it^ 
who was quite charmed with the perusal of 
it. Indeed^ all the works of Selden are of 
^rcat and just reputation. 

OSTRACISM. 

Plutarch^ in the life of Aristides, speak- 
ing of Ostracism^ says^ tliat each citizen 
gave in his shelly and then the archons 
counted tliem ; and if the number was less 
than 6000^ the act was of no effect; if the 
sum was complete, or exceeding^ die citi- 
zen who had against him the larger quan- 
tity of suffrages was banished for ten years. 
Plutarch^ as in many other articles^ is here 
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Inistaken. He errs when he says that it 
was necessary there should be 6000 siif-. 
> f rages in the assembly, at least : for in 
such a town as Athens there were always 
many more. He errs likewise in saying 
that he who, out of the 6000, had the plu- 
rality of votes against him was sent into 
banishment. The truth is, that, on the 
people assembling, each man gave his vote ; 
and he that had the most votes was banished, 
provided that they completed the sum of 
6000 : for if he had less, the ostracism was 
not effectual. This statement is proved by 
a scholiast on Aristophanes of great anti- 
quity ; and by Julius Pollux, as old a 
writer as Plutarch. The greatest scholars 
among the moderns agree in the same fact; 
for instance, R. Stephens, Meursiusi &c« 
&c. 

GROTIUS. 

The excellence of this writer on the 
Scriptures consists in a knowledge of ju- 
risprudence and classic literature. With 
chronology and geography he was entirely 
unacquainted, and knew little of history. 
Could he have shewn that the Pagan au- 

• p 3 
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thors whom he quotes were imitators • of 
the Jewish Scriptures^ he had done well« 

THE JEWS. 

They abound every where in the Holy 
Land^ except in Jerusalem^ where they 
cannot sleep one nighty without paying for 
the permission. They abound likewise ini 
all the towns of Syria and ^gypt; espe* 
cially at Cairo^ Ispahan^ and Constantino* 
}>le^ and in all the trading towns on the 
coast of Barbary : and were formerly in 
great numbers in Spain and Portugal, 
where the. Emperor Adrian had banished 
them^ as to the extremities of the world; 
From the Jews of the present day we can 
form no notion of the pronunciation of the 
Hebrew. The Arabic, of which the He- 
brew is the parent tongue, best preservear 
the maternal pronunciation. 

PICUS OF MIRANDOLA. 

Picus, Earl of Mirandola, was said to 
have made a great noise in his time (1463); 
but I doubt the truth of his reputation. 
What be has left of his works are of uo^ 



Talue. He appears to have rea<l a great 
deal of scholastic theology, and to have 
been flattered very much, as is common to 
the great: and to. have been puffed up with 
his knowledge, and the sycophantic pratses 
bestowed on him. He boasted to khow 
every thing, and to dispute *' de omni sci- 
bili;" which conduct alone would entitle 
him to a place in a madhouse. He pre- 
tended to be able to refute the Koran, 
without knpwledge of the Arabic; or pro- 
bably with the very little which he had 
gleaned from a wretched translation of the 
Koran, which may be found in the works 
of Peter the venerable. Mirandola pre- 
tended to harmonize the doctrines of Plato 
and Aristotle, St. Thomas and Scotus ; to 
refute all sects and religions; to reconcile 
all theologians and philosophers. All these 
promises ended in his turning monk of the 
order of Jacobins. 

JOHN BAPTIST TAVERNIER*. 

I knew Tavernier, the great traveller^ 

* He made a considerable fortune by trading in jewels, and 
was enobkd by Lewis XIV. He died in 1687. Se« Bayle. 

P 4 
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very intimately. He had a great kno^w- 
ledge of jewels. In every other respect he 
was ignorant and stupid. He used to ac« 
cuse Chardin of uttering many falshoodft 
in his accounts^ and Chardin recriminated ; 
and they were both in the right. The 
fitory which Tavernier relates, that the 
Japanese Princes put themselves at the 
head of the Christian armies, in order to 
defend themselves against the Emperor of 
China, is contradicted by the Dutch wri- 
ters, from whom he pretends to have bor^ 
rowed the account. 

CAMOENS. 

A Portuguese was one day boasting to me 
of their great poet Camo'ens, (this nation 
arc very partial to themselves, and despisers 
of all other people,) and mentioned among 
his other excellencies, that he had in- 
vented two thousand words, which were 
admitted into popular use. In France I 
know the most eminent writer could not 
make one pass into usage. Menage piqued 
himself on his own term vinusti, but it did 
not become current. 
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BURNING SANDS. 

A person told me the following circum- 
stance^ who was an eye-witness of it at the 
s^iege of Ormus. In that country, where 
the sands are of a burning nature, when 
the wind from the land was up, if any per- 
son turned his face to it, he, fell down dead 
at the instanty as if he had swallowed the 
ilames of a fire. 

BAPTISM. 

A Jew, a man of understanding, but of 
an advanced time of life, told me that it 
Ivas wasting water to baptize a Jew. See 
instances of this opinion in Spain and Por« 
tugal. The fact is,, a Jew will continue a 
Jew till the tenth generation. If a Jew 
was to turn Christian, he would be of the 
sect of the Socinians, because they deny 
the divinity of Jesus Christ. 

GIANTS. 

By the relation of Dutch voyagers we are 
told, that they saw towards the streights of 
Magellan men whose stature exceeded tea 
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feet, and whose bodies were of proportioii* 
ate bulk. They had no covering on their bo- 
dies, except a kind of short cloak hung over 
their shoulders and back. They appeared 
willing to come among the Dutch seamen; 
but they dispersed them by discharging 
their uiusquets, by which two or three of 
them were killed. Being obliged by their 
fears to retire, and apprehensive of a far- 
ther attack, they began to tear down trees, 
in order to form a rampart against their 
enemies. 



Our arithmetical figures were borrowed 
by the Arabians from the Brachmans^ who 
were much skilled in the knowledge of 
numbers. The Arabians before that time 
made use of letters to count with. Idolatry 
maintains its ground in Arabia, as Mrell as 
circumcision, though this ceremony is Boi 
enjoined by the Koran, but practised from 
traditionary usage. The Christians of Abys* 
sinia also retain this observance. It is as- 
tonishing to consider the vast extent of 
territory through which the use of. the 
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Arabic tongue prevails; namely, from the 
city of Bagdad to the Cape of Good Hope, 

SKINNER, 

The Etymological Dictionary* of thi» 
learned Englishman is very useful to the 
right understanding of scarce words and 
phrases, which occur in the French lan- 
guage; and necessary to the reading of 
history written in that tongue, even in re-* 
gard to the scholars of that country. 



The Turkish language, as it is shewn in 
their authors, is so mixed with Arabic^ 
that a knowledge of the latter tongue leads 
easily to the possession of the former. In 
the same degree the English writers mix 
the French idiom with their own. The 
modem Persians are a very debauched race 
of men. I have seen in that country ^om^^ 
very fine tapestry, in which the beauty of 
the workmanship was excelled only by the 
indecency of the subjects represented in 
them. 

# Ei7iiiobglco& Linsine AnglicamCf X67X, kXm. * 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 

The modern divines are much indebted 
to Luther for bringing the study of the 
Scriptures into vogue. Till his time re- 
ligion was held in contempt^ and ridiculed 
in the popular tales of that age ; particularly 
in the tales of Boccace^ Uante, Politian^ 
&c« At Padua^ as Lewis Vives relates, a 
professorship was established to read lec- 
tures on Averroes. Pagan learning only 
was in fashion. Camerarius^ in his Life 
of Melancthon, reports, that at the rise of 
the disputes occasioned by Luther, the 
university of Turin was divided into two 
parties, called the Nominalists and Realists, 
who contended their points not only with 
words but blows. Luther boxed Melane- 
thon's ears, as Melancthon relates. Ab ipso 
colaphos acceperim. Ep. 29, ad Theodo- 
rum. 

THE CATHEDRAL OF CORDOVA. 

This edifice is the most noble object of 
curiosity in all Spain; and is remarkable 
for thp prodigious number of beauti&l 
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marble columns which it contains. The 
Mahometans had built it for a mosque; 
-and as Cordova was their capital^ they 
employed in the erection of this edifice 
all the precious remains of architecture 
that they found in Italy. The pillars which 
support the building on the outside are 
hollowed, ifl order to receive the rain 
which falls from the roof; and being thus 
carried from the building, it does no harm 
to the foundations. At present, Cordova 
contains not more than four or five thou- 
sand inhabitants* 

I 

SCHIRAuS* 

The wines of this place are remarkably 
intoxicating. Europe knows of none equal 
.to them in strength. These wmes Alex-r 
ander the Great, whilst he remained in 
Persia, used to drink like a madman, 
Cha-Abbas, the great grandson of the 
.famous Cha-Abbas, did nothing else from 
mornipg till night but repeat large draughty 
<of tbisJiixurious wine. 

fiOCCACB AND JLA FONTAINE. 

it Is a curious circumstance, that to an 
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edition of Boccace's Tales, printed at 
Plorence in 15739 a permission from Pope 
Gregory XIL is annexed, in which his 
Holiness says he followed the steps of Pint 
V. his predecessor, of happy memory; and 
that, in granting the privilege, he de* 
nounces in his full authority an anathema 
against all those who should molest the 
privileged bookseller in the sale of the 
author. There is likewise a decree of the 
Inquisition in favour of this edition^ in 
.which the Holy Father proposes some 
alterations in the tales. Father Colonia^ a 
Jesuit, published the Tales of La Fontaine 
at Lyons with some emendations. For 
instance, wherever he found the word 
Pope, he inserted Prince in its stead; and 
changed the Monks of Catalonia into the 
Cordeliers of Catalonia. 

MOUNT ATHOS. 

There are on Mount Athos fourteen mo» 
nasteries, among which are seven very 
numerous libraries filled with excellent 
books, which are very seldom made use of, 
as the monks are, for the most part, very 



illiterate. Now and then a bishop^ who 
iias quitted his see^ and retires thither in 
his old age, keeps up a taste for letters'*^. 

D'ABLANCOURXf. 

The best translation of Mons. D'Abliwi- 
court is that of Thucydides, both with 

; * Mr. Dallaway, in his Constantinople^ page 76 (oote)— 
** My enquiries for Greek MSS. in the bazars (or shops) were 
not successful. Many are said to be difpersed in monasteries^ 
particubrly at Mount Athos; those I have seen fixun dience ' 
were of the Greek fathers or homilies : and I am inclined to 
think that a genuine copy of any of the aatient classics would 
be a happy discovery.'* 

f M. D'Ablancourt (Nicolas Perrot) flourished as an 
eminent classical scholar in France^ in i6o6. tiis translations 
of the following Greek authors demonstrate his talents and 
erudition* Thucydides,Xenophon, and An'ian : from the Latin 
tongue he translated Minucius Felix, four speeches of Cicero^ 
^and Tacitus. The following elegant praise of D' Ablancourt'j 
-l^enJus appeared soon after his death. 

<^u* illustre d*Ablancourt repose en ce tombeaui 
Son genie a son siecle a servi de flambeau; 

Dans ses fameux ecrits toute la France admire^ 
Des Grecs^& des Romains les precieux thresors^ 

A son trepas on ne peut dirc> 
Qui perd le plus des vivans ou des morts. 



IMITATED. 



Here D*Ablancourt reposes, whose bright flame 
Of genius shines above all modern fame; 
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respect to the harangues and to the narra* 
tion. His version of Liician is excellent, 
a§ he has preserved through it the peculiar 
graces of the Greek tongue^ and translated 
peculiar idioms by analogous phrases ia 
J'rench. 

EARL OF ESSEX*. 

I never could understand why the Eail 
of Essex abandoned the siege of Cadiz^ 
where he could so easily have maintained 
his situation^ by the assistance of sixty 
thousand Andalousians^ and troops of Gra* 

His labours taught his country ,to admire 
The sparks of Grecian and of Roman fire{ 
Still we must doubt, such were his heart and heady 
Who mourn him most the living or the dead. 

V # This observation of Longuerue is obviated by our EnglSili 
account of the gallant Essex at Cadiz. ^ The violent ij^ric 
of £ssc¥ not contented with this vast success incited him to 
stay with a small garrison, and defend Cadiz against the 
powpr of Spaing ' He could maintain it, he urged, for thret 
months, and then at worst he could exchange it with Philip 
for Calais:' but none would remain on a hope so forkmi* 
The soldiers and sailors were now too wealthy to seek further 
dangers.'' 

Andrews's Continuation of Henry's History of 
England^ Vol. L p. 169. 
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nada and Valencia, who tendered him 
assistance. Philip was never in so much 
peril. Was the conduct of the Earl owing 
tofoUy or corruption? The latter was lairf 
to his charge. 

JAMES BOILEAU*. > 

M, Boileau, doctor in the Sorbonne Col- 
lege, in his ** History of the Flagellants,'* 
has made a great and very advantageous- 
Hse of a book,, written by a German, and' 
entitled *' De usu Flagri in- re Veneria/* 
Boileau's history does him great credit; 
and his '' Treatise de re Ve^tiaria," &c. 
iftnstains his pretensions to a literary cha- 
racter. His '^ Rhatram'' is a treatise of na 
value, as Calvin and his doctrines are 

therein violently caricatured. 

«. . • • ^ ■ ■ . . . 

• *■ James Boileau, the elder brotlier of the famous Frenclik 
satirist of the same name, was also a man of wit aod humour; 
and his Bon Mots spread far and wide during his life. In 
1694 he was made Canon at Paris, and published many pro- 
fessional tracts. His '* Historia* FlageUantium*' was pub- 
lished in 1700, and ttaotUted into French, i2mo. in the year 
following. 

L'AvocAT't Diet. I777- 

VOL. !• Q 
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ALEXANDER THE GBEAT. 

All the histories which regard this illt 
trious warrior are by no means to be trusted 
to ; we ought on this subject to trust to. the 
opinion of Strabo, who lived in the reign 
of Augustus. In his ninth book^ he says, 
^' He must credit the authors of the his- 
tories of Alexander, as though they are 
dijSfuse^ &c." The notes of Casaubon ar^ 
excellent on this author in the Paris edi-« 
tion of 1620*, 

COMMENTATORS. 

I am quite enraged when these gentry 
are employed in studying geography in 
Virgil. The persons concerned in the 
Francfort edition of Ovid in 1625, did right 
in not tormenting their brains in recon- 
ciling passages of this author with geogra- 
phy : the edition is a good one« In those" 

• 

* Ther£ is now in great forwardness in the Oxford press in 

edition of this valuable writer on Antient Geography^ with 
very valuable notes, &c by the late ■ Falconer* Esq. 

of Chester, a man in his time eminent for his cl as t i ca l erudi- 
tion, vast memory, and critical sagacity* 
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times Latin classics were well edited ; since 
that time they have been oi^ the decline. 
Julius Scaliger saw them at their zenith ; 
Joseph Scaliger announced their fall to 
Casaubon^ who lived to see it*. 

CARDS. 

I have seen in the possession of M. de 
Ganieres a pack of cards of the original 
fashion : there were a pope, emperor, and 
four kings, who warred against each other, 
distinguished by different colours. Their 
size was between seven and eight inches. 
This invention took place in Italy about 
the fourteenth century. I have seen in a 
little book of Father Menestrier, the Jesuit, 
a quotation from an Exchequer account of 
monies paid for cards, to divert King 
Charles VI. who was then a madman. 
This was in 139 If. 

* Longuenie would n«t have read at this time of day^ 
without a smile, the attempts to make Homer an exact 
geographer in his war of Troy. See M. Chevalier's fanoiful 
treatise on this subject; and the very valuable one on the same 
subject, by the learned veteran in Greek literature, Jacob 
Bryant. 

f Chatles the VIth> of Fmnce, in 1368 lost his senses by 

8« 
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DICE. 

The playing at dice is much more an- 
iient than the game of cards^ though very 
subsequent to the Tali of the Romans. In 
William of Newburgh's history*, in the 
time of Philip Augustus, mention is made 
of dice. Their figure at that time was not 
square or cubical as at present. 

i 
PRINTING. 

The use of paper, as it is now employed^ 
is modern. Before the reign of King Johnf^ . 

a jtrpke of the sun ; but at intervals during bis wbok lUe (54 
years) was capable of amusement. 

L'AvocAT't Diet. 

* William of Newburgh*s history commendei in io66|' 
t^e same year as the conquest, and ends in 1197. The belt' 
edition of this author was published by Hearnc, at Oiionlf In 
3 vols. 8vo. 1719. 

f King John succeeded his father to the thnme of FiaooB 
^ '350* John Faust was a native of Mayence about the 
year 1440, and practised printing after the manner of eiw< 
graving. Peter Schoeffer, his clerk, invented moveable typet^ 
and discovered a kind of ink proper for printing. Theie in-i 
ventions so endeared him to his master, that he gave him hit. 
daughter in maniage. From this connexion the art of printuyi 
io types received great and sudden imprpvementii aad tv^m 
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of France, who succeeded Philip de Valoi?, 
his father, I find parchment was made use 
of. Before the invention of printing in 
Europe, it was practised in China, as it now 
is; that is, in the manner of engraving on 
plates. But the valuable part of printing, 
by separate characters, or moveable types, 
we owe to the City of Mayence. Costerus 
ofHarlaem, never arrived at perfection in 
the art. 

COMETS. 

Moliere in his '^ Learned Ladies," haii 
composed a violent satire against the Car- 
tesian Philosophy as he abhorred the pre- 
sumptuous tenets of that sect. For ray 
own part I am very little attached to any 
set of philosophical opinions. Is it not 
true that after the revolutions of so many 
ages and of so many opinions and doctrines, 

copies of the Bible, imitating MSS. were circulated in France, 
to the astonishment of the public, when they compared the 
different copies together. Faust ceased to print in •146S, and 
IScbttffer in 1490. 

L*AvocAT*8 Diet. 

'23 
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that we adopt the opinion of Anaximenes* 
about comets^ that they follow certaio 
rules in their motions. 

FATHER GERBILLONf* 

This learned Jesuit by histalents recom« 
mended himself to the Emperor of Chuuiy 
who appointed him to a military command 
against the Tartars. The enemy having 

* The physiology of Anaximenes has descended to at man 
completely than that of any other ancient philosopher. An- 
aximenes was a pupil of Anaximandcr^ (who lived in the 
third year of the 4zd Olympiad) and seems to have retained' 
most of the opinions of his master. Plutarch, Cicero^ Laei^ 
tins, and Seneca, have recorded his aphorisms; some of thets 
which least oppose modern notions it may be arousing to re- 
pent. He held that the rainbow is formed by a reflection of 
the sun-beams upon a thick.cloud, which not being able to 
penetrate it are refracted upon it. 2d. That earthquakes pro- 
cccd from the rareness and dryness of the earthy one being 
caused by excessive heat and the other by excessive cold. HJ« 
theological opinions are too absurd for repetition. 

f Jean Francois Gerbillon was bom in 1 654, created 
a Jesuit in 1 670, and sent as a missionary to China in 
1688; his skill in Mathematics introduced him to the Empe- 
ror, who sent him with an embassy to mark out the con£nci 
of China, Tartaiy, and Muscovy. Having executed hif com- 
niisMun to the satisfaction of all parties, the Emperor Rtained 



gained possession of a mountain so steep 
that they considered it inaccessible to can- 
non, Gerbillon, on the brow of the hill, 
founded some pieces of cannon, and 
brought the Tartars to ask for quarter. 
Gerbillon was a good mathematician, phy- 
sician, and mechanist. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the Jesuits can be expelled 
from China, where they are so firmly 
rooted ; and as great to suppose that the 
Chinese are men of learning ; which error 
is proved by the conduct of the Emperor 
himself, who blocked up their observatory 
with all the instruments in the inside. Ali^ 
the Chinese of any rank are atheists* 

LONG HARANGUES. 

A reader can scarcely suppress a smile at 
the long fine sententious harangues in Liyy 
and other great authors, which they put 
into the mouths of generals before their 

him at court and permitted him to preach at large. Gerbiiloil 
died at the head of* the Jesuits in 1707, at Pekin. He pub- 
lished in the Chinese and Tartar languages^ " The Elements 
of Geometry,*' and " Practical and Speculative Geometry,** 
which treatises were priutcd at Pekin. 

L'Avocat's Diction. 

q4 
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soldiers^ at the eve of a battle* Marshall 
Turenne* would have made a sorry figfure 
in these histories^ as besides his being: a 
stammerer in speech^ he knew nothing 86 
little as the art of making Orations. 

FATHER COTTONf- 

This Jesuit was as sharp as a needle ; he 
gained such influence over Henry IV. that 
it was a common saying at that time that 
Henry was a good prince and loved to hear 
truths but that he had Cotton in his ears. 
What could he mean by a memoir in whidi 

* This illustrious general, who died by a cannop-^ball in 

167^, clarims our notice for talents superior to those of a pe> 

daQt. He was remarkable for the integrity of his manneiti 

the purity of his intentions, his humility without aficctatioaf 

Kis humanity towards his officers and soldiers^ his modcntioo 

and equity, his love of virtue itself, his generousaod christiaa 

charity. 

Biographical Diet. 1768. 

\ f Pi«nre Coton, or Cotton, a celebrated Jesuit, wit bom of' 

a noble family in 1564 and recommended himself toHetuf 

IV. by his talents for preaching. It is reported by aevcrtj 

historians that after the detestable assassination of tbe Ringy by' 

Ravailluc, that father Cotton came up to the assauin, and 

said, << take care you do not accuse, as accoropUces, UKf pcfw 

son of fair reputation. ' * 

L*Avo cat's Diet. 
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ilevcral questions were inserted, for the solu- 
tion of which he meant to ask the Devil ? 
It is certain that such a MS. existed, and 
that it was written in his hand. It is 
as certain that no person lost so much as 
he by the death of the King. He was a 
little time confessor to Louis XIII. but 
finding he led a life of disgust he retired. 

AMAZONS*. 

Quintus Curtius is certainly wrong when 
he makes the country of the Amazons bor- 
dering on Hyrcania. Arrian thinks there 
Was a nation of these women which did not 
survive the death of Alexander. Strabo a 
more ancient and respectable author than 
Arrian, rejects the whole account, and with 
seeming justice, as a fable. As late as the 
last century accounts of a nation of Amazons 

* In Herrara's account of the young and adventurous Orel- 
Iana*s expedition up t|he river Marignon, in quest of the main 
dceani the account of the Aroaeons is reckoned in point of 
Teracity, with adventurers descriptions of houses with golden 
(Oofs, &c. by which OreUana endeavoured to palliate his trai- 
torous conduct to his leader Pizarroi and to render his bold 
expedition palatable to his countrymen. 
^' PbRiOM&TiDN'iAmericai bookvi -^^ 
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and a river .of that name in America^ have 
been published ;, and even prints of their 
habits and customs have been exhibited; 
but of late have been dropped. On some 
extraordinary occasion^ as we know in our 
history^ women have taken up armSj which 
circumstance was sufficient to make hudgry 
travellers relate that there was a nation of 
these female warriors. The Greeks above 
all people delighted in marvellous stories, 

MOLIERE. 

The Learned Ladies and the Impostor 
are, in my judgment, the best of this poet's 
plays. But the former comedy has too 
many passages of erudition to please the 
ladies, or men of the world, who have very 
little learning. Under the name of Vadiusj 
in this comedy, Moliere represented the 
character of M . Menage. When any person 
was introduced to this eminent scholar, 
his first question was, '' Is he fond of 
Greek r 

In the first copy of the play, Magius to 
signify Menagius was expunged as being 
too undisguised. Tartuffcj a name which 
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be has giveu to his impostor, is borrowed 
from the German tongue, in which it sigr 
nifies the Devil. His Misanthrope and Les 
Facheux, or The Impertinents, are ill plan- 
ned and conducted; they exhibit an inar- 
tificial view of different traits of the same 
character, 

BOCHART* (a BON MOT.) 

We were talking of the book of animals 
by Bochart, in which there are manifold 
absurdities, and a question was started^ 
which was the most wonderful beast in th^ 
whole book of Bochart's: some one said 
the elephant^ another mentioned some 
other beast. Da Condray (my Hebrew , 
preceptor, and a man of wit and talents) 
observed, ^' I think it is Bochart himself.'* 

* Samuel Bochart was a Protestant minister, bom at Rouen^ 
in 1599* His knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Ethiopian, made him known and esteemed by most scholars 
of his time. His << Hierozoicon," here alluded to, or expla* 
nation of animals mentioned in scripture, was printed at 
Ley den, in 17 12, 3 vols, folip. He was patronized by the 
fammii Queen of Sweden in 1652, and made academician of 
Caen. His erucBtioD wat immcase. 

L'Avocat's Dku 
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A print of the head of the author was pre- 
fixed to the book. 

POPE URBAIN VIII.* 

Urbain possessed a considerable share of 
wit and humour. A person who was well 
acquainted with him told me the following 
saying of his about his three nephews. 
^^ No pope (observed Urbain) ever could 
boast of such extraordinary nephews as I 
can. Cardinal Barberini is another Saint 
Charlesf , and has reformation always in 
his mouth : he certainly is a saint^ but I 
never heard of any of his miracles. Car- 
dinal Antonio is generous and munificent; 
but he never gives away any thing of his 
own. Maffeo is a great general, and com- 
mander of the ecclesiastical armies^ but he 
never goes to war. 

* Urbain VIII. was a scholar, a man of wit, and an ex* 
cellent governor of the church, and splendid with prudence. 
His Latin verses were printed at Rome, in Txmo. 1640. Hit 
•kill in the Qreek. language procured to him the oanie of tbf 
« Attic Bee.*' He was born at Fiorencc in 1623. 

ITAvocAT*! Diet:. 

f S& Charles BarromeO| Archbisbopof Mjkuif .iith.( 
tarf, under PiM V. •> 



FATHER BOUHOURS*. 

I was well acquainted with Bouhours: 
he was a man of polished manners^ of great^ 
candour towards the faults of those he 
knew, and very desirous of palliating them. 
The French language is much indebted to 
his labours, though his minute attention^ 

r 

* Domiiuc Bouhours, a Jesuit, was bom at Paris in 1628* 
His book on the ** Ingenious Thoughts of the Antients and 
Modems,** produced the following epigram : 

" Dans ce beau recueil des Pensees, 
Que yotre main a ramassees, 

VoUs en usez modesteraent; 
' Vous citez les livres des autres, 

"Sans avoir rien X\x€ des votres ; ' 

Que vous avez de jugementi*' 

IMITATED. * * 

<< Ingenious though t$, both old and new, ■ .^. 
When sage Bouhours together threw, ^ 

And made bis modest book; 
Into this hash, except your own, 
Scraps of all authors else thus thrown, , 

Prove you a cunning cook !*' 

However, the selections of Bouhours, from the various 
authors, antient and modem, shew an extensive reading, aad^ 
an accurate |aste. A goed edition of ^* Pensees logenieusea*^ 
des Anciens k des Modprncs, x vol. was published at Parii^ 
in 1693. 
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to Style made his own hard and dry. He 
did not possess much erudition : he under- 
stood his own tongue^ and this acquire- 
ment was his only one. 

SCARROK. 

Moliere used to acknowledge that Scar-' 
ron had the advantage of him in his su- 
perior talent of theatrical effect, or trick 
of the stage; and in enjoying actors for 
whom the characters which he drew were 
calculated. Scarron made great use of the 
Spanish writers; yet it must be acknow- 
ledged, and I could quote various instances 
of this assertion, that those authors "were 
improved by going through the hands of 
Scarron*, 

* This great master of burlesque writing lo France, was 
bom at Paris. The account of his enormous deformities, in 
consequence of a violent cold which he caught in a frolic one 
cold nighty and his subsequent marriage with the youngi 
beautiful, and accomplished Madam Maintenon, (a itorjr 
equal to any romance) is known to every reader. Among hit 
works which were edited at Paris, lo vols, in X2mo. 1737, 
are nine comedies and one tragi-comcdy, in the burleiqne 
style. We cannot doubt the truth of Moliere*s •bfervatioO| 
when we have seen the plays of CKeefe so long keep pot- 
'Session of the stage, while those of Congrcve, ColmaO| and' 
Sheridan have lain dormant. 
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OF 



M. FURETIERE, 



Antony FURETIERE was a native of 
Paris; and having had a liberal education, 
he applied himself to the study of the civil 
and canon laws. His merit in the profes- 
sion procured to him the abbey of Chalivoy 
and the priory of Chuines. He was an 
illustrious member of the French Academy, 
to which he did honour by his various and 
learned publications. The literary labour 
which chiefly distinguished M. Furetiere 
was his Universal Dictionary of the French 

VOL. I. Jl 
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Language, in which he explains all terms 
that relate to tlie arts and sciences. He 
died in 1(568, in the 68th year of his age. 
His Dictionary was not edited till after his 
death: it is in 2 vols, folio. Basnage de 
Beauval gave an edition at Amsterdam in 
1725, in 4 vols, folio. This Dictionary is 
the foundation of one ])iihlishcd at Paris, 
1771, in 8 vols, folio; which was entitled 
'^ Dictionaire des Trevoux." A treatise, 
called ^* A Narrative of the Dissensions in 
the empire of Eloquence," shewed to the 
public eye that M. Furetiere could join the 
solidity of laborious investigation with the 
sprightliness of wit and vivacity. His sa- 
tiric humour occasioned him to harrass 
himself and the men of letters his contem- 
poraries with various disputes, of which in 
his latter days he had the sense to be 
ashamed; and preserved candour enough 
to malve ample confession of his errors and 
petulance* 
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X ERSONS of merit draw after them so 
many envious people, that they should be 
very ceconomic of their good qualities at 
their first setting out in life, and bring 
them into play as little as they can, con- 
sistently with the use they might make of 
them. 



Of all the definitions of Folly, that giveUr 
by M. Bailli * has not the least merit. 

* Roche la Bailli was physician to Henry IV. of Fi-ance. 
In medicine be was a follower of the doctrines of Paracelsus. 
He published in 1678, in 8vo, « Deroonsterion, sive 300 
Aphorismi continentes Suramam Doctrlnae Paracelsicx ;'* and, 
in 1680, "A Treatise on the Plague." Ht died at Paris, 
Nov. 5, i6o$* 
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^^ Tolly is the tyranny that visible objects 
exercise upon our imaginations." 



The academy founded by M. Abb^ Bour'^ 
<kl()t prochiccd most excellent men in me- 
<licinc and philosophy. TU^.Abbe placed 
the utmost confidence in the skill of M. 
l)ailli his physician. He used to say of 
him, ^^ The human body is transparent to 
M. Bailli. His prognostics and reasonings 
iU'e almost infallible." 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE STUDY OF ALCHYMT, 

This visionajy pursuit is well described 
hy M, Bailli : ^^ Alchymia est casta mere* 
trix, omncs invitat, neminem admittit : est 
sine arte ars; cnjus principium est scire^ 
medium mcntiri, finis mendicare." The 
study of alchymj may be compared to a 
coquet. She smiles invitation on every 
one, and grants her favours to no one. It 
is an art without rules; whose beginning 
holds out a semblance of knowledge, whose 
middle is falshood, and whose end is beg- 
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, Ill-natured witticisms are often retorted 
upon those who make use of them. Ma- 
dame de ***, who was famous at court 
for her bons-mots, was attacked by a young 
petit-maitre of high rank with this ques- 
tion : ^^ Pray, Madam, was not that fine 
gown given you by a gallant?" — " No, my 
little fellow," replied the lady ; ^^ you thint 
you are talking to your mother." 



" How many cuckolds do you think 
there are in this street," says an artisan to 
his neighbour, '^ without counting you ?'* — 
'^ Without counting me !" says his friend, 
" I like your familiarity."—^^ Well," re- 
plied the artisan, ^^ how many do you 
reckon including yourself?" 



M. ***, who had passed his grand 
climacteric, purchased a young raven, with 
an intent, as he told his friends, to see 
whether that bird would live to an hundred^ 
as he had been told it would. 

b3 
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1 was going along the street of St. ♦ * •, 
when there was a prodigious concourse of 
carts and coaches^ so that they could not 
pass one another. Not being able to pro-* 
ceed^ I stood under a gate-way^ and saw a 
priest in a dangerous situation^ between, 
the pole of a carriage and the wheels of a 
cart. He called out vehemently to the 
coachman and carter not to move forward^ 
or they would kill a priest. An artisan 
who was near him, and in the like danger, 
observed, " Here is a priest who makes as 
much noise as I ought to do, who have a 
wife and four children." — ^' What do you 
say :" replied the indignant priest; *' why, 
I have more children than you." 

THE FOHCE OF DOMESTIC EXAMPLE. 

It is preposterous for mothers to expect 
i\ chaste conduct in their daughters, if they 
set them a bad example. Madame B — - — - 
gave her daughter a serious lecture, on 
discovering that she kept up private inter- 
views with her lover; and ended it by 
threatening to put her in a convent, ** WiA 
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all my heart," replied the young lady, '^ if 
you will let me have your valet-de-chambre 
to wait upon me there." 



M. Arnauld * had never read any play 
of Racine's, except his Phaidra; which 
after praising very highly, he objected to 
the impropriety of making Hippolytus in 
love. I cannot agree with M. Arnauld in 
this criticism; for the play could not have 
succeeded otherwise, as all the youthful 
part of the audience would have cried out 



agamst it. 



HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

How much it would conduce to our hap- 
piness to be select in our books and in our 

* Anthony Arnauld was bom at Paris in 1612. He be- 
came a doctor of the Sorhonnc, a great polemical theologist, 
and a formidable adversary of the Jesuits. He continued for 
sixty years his religious disputes, and published one hundred 
volumes and more on those subjects. But since these contro- 
versies have ceased to interest any one, Arnauld's voluminous 
theology has been^sunk in oblivion. His fame rests on his 
Treatise on Geometry, his Rational Grammar, and his Logic. 
To these subjects he had paid a very intense and successful 
^Ifcatioo. See Voitaice's Age of Lewis XIV. ^ 

B 4 
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friends ; to choose each .more for their good 
sense than their knowledge^ more for their 
being Christians than Philosophers; to be 
contented with q. small but certain income; 
to have no master^ and few servants; to 
be without ambition, envy, avarice, or a 
law-suit ; to preserve our health by exercise 
instead of medicine; to adhere to oar reli-* 
gious opinions ; to love and hate only on 
just grounds; to let the pleasures of life 
pass by us without a murmur; and to wait 
with confidence for an eternal hereafter. 



One day the Prince of *** had taken 
with him in his carriage a very great talker, 
who by his continued loquacity had set the 
prince asleep. The orator, impatient of 
any inattention, pulled the Prince fre- 
quently by the sleeve. '^ My good friend," 
replied the Prince, ^^ either let me rest, 
or do not talk me to sleep/* 



Women are sometimes influenced by the 

s])irit of contradiction. M. V seat 

|he following lines to a young lady, who 
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had treated him and his rivals with great 
coldness : 

En vain, rivaux assidus, 
Vous me donnez de la peine : 
Tons vos soupirs pour Climene 
Ne sont que soupirs perdiis* 
Ce n'est pas que cette belle 
Veuille recevoir ma foi ; 
C est plutot que la cruelle 
N'aimera ni vous, ni moi. 

IMITATED. 

Rivals, in vain like me you sigh; 
Think not yourselves more blest than I, 
No difference in our lots I see : 
Superior claims I now resign. 
The object of your vows and mine 
Disdains alike both you and me. 

■ 

On reading these verses, the young ladyv 
with a warmth unusual to her, exclaimed, 

'^ I will prove what M. V says is 

altogether false. I shall accept of hiS 
rivals and always hate this poetaster." 
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AVARICE. 

It is observed that avarice survives all 
other passions^ and exists till death. M. 

de M , having made his will on his 

death-bed^ at the end of it made this 
memorandum : ^^ That such a particular 
notary should not engross it^ as his bills 
were extravagant." 



The following lines were made on an ig- 
norant physician, whose wife was a coquet: 

Pendant que M*** d'untiombre de mourans 
Dolivre par son art la terre tons les and, 
Etfait craindre Teffet de la science immonde : 

De concert avec quelque ami. 
Son epo use prendsoinJerepcii pier lemonde. 

Pour expier les crimes du mari. 

Whilst M * * *, by all-restoring art. 
As sure as Death's unerring dart> 

Unpeoples half the earth; 
His wife, assisted by her friends. 
Makes to the world a large amends^ 

By many a timely birth. 
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It is a dangerous thing to attack a mau 
who is ready at & repartee. Sanche, a* 
physician at Montpellier, was very much 
disliked by an officer in the suite of Car- 
dinal de Richelieu. This officer meeting 
Sanche^ said aloud^ and in liis hearing, 
*' People say that Sanche is a man of 
science; but I'll be hanged if he knows 
any thing." — ^" You are wrong, my friend,** 
replied Sanche, '^ I know you are a 
cuckold :" which was really the fact. 



Prince Casimir, who had be^n King of 
Poland, whilst he was at Paris, met with 
a mat! of Poland, and asked him his em- 
ployment. ^^ 1 dm coachman to the Princess 
Maria.'' — ^* Would you return to Poland?'* 
— '^ No, Prince, till I carry my mistress 
there, who shall be your wife." Casimir 
took this speech as raillery; He was re- 
minded of it at Warsaw by the coachman^ 
when he married the Princess Maria^ then 
9^}dow of bis brother Vladisks. « 
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ANECDOTE OF THE PRINCESS MARIA, 
WIFE OF CASIMIR KING OF POLAHB. 

Before the marriage of tbis Princess^ she 
was waited on by an Abb6 of mean appear- 
ance^ who offered to sell her a little lap» 
dog^ and asked fifty pistoles for the aniinal. 
The Princess^ disgusted with the largeness 
of tlie demand, refused to purchase it, 
*^ You shall have it, Madamy" said the 
Abbe, *^ on the promise of paying the 
money when you are a Queen." The pro- . 
posal was acceded to. All the Princes 
of Europe were at that time married. On 
her espousing the King, the Abb6 waitefd 
on the Queen, explained his demand^ and 
received the money, 

BON MOT. 

Cardinal L , who was- not then ar-* 

rived at the honour which he afterwards 

possessed, said to his friend M.'T : 

f* How happen* it that you enjoy so good 
a state of health, when I am always a vale- 
tudinarian ?'* — ^^ The reason is/' replied 
M. T , '/ that you have your b^talwajs 
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in your head, and I have my head always 
in my hat." 

LORD RUSSEli. 

When my Lord Russel was on the 
scaffold, and preparing to be beheaded^ 
he took his watch out of his pocket, and 
gave it to Dr. Burnet, who assisted his 
devotions, with this observation : '^ My 
time-piece may be of service to you : I 
have no further occasion for it. My thoughts 
are fixed on eternity." 



Cardinal de RicheUeu asked his favourite 
physician Lort, why tiie hair of his head 
was black, and that of his chin gray — ^* as 
mine, M. Lort, is quite the contrary/- — l 
*^ My Lord Cardinal, the reason is, you 
made most use of your head, and I of my 
chin." 

!' a 

Martin Chastelain, a prodi^, was 'bom 
stt Warwic*h in Flanders. He was blind 
from his birth, and y-et he was a most ex- 
cellent mechanic. He made organs, violins, 
and spinets. He coukl tune them and 
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play on them. Oa being asked one day, 
what object he wished most to see— 
*' Colours; because I have an idea of 
others by the finger." — ^' Should not you 
like/' says one, " rather to see the sky?** 
— '^ No," replied the blind man, '* I would 
rather touch it.'* 



This story puts me in mind of a blind 
man, to whom M. Rohault wished to com- 
municate an idea of light. This illustrious 
philosopher, after a long and elaborate^ 
discourse, despaired of penetrating his un* 
derstanding on this subject; when in the 
midst of his efforts he was interrupted by 
this question of the blind man's : ^' Is not 
light made of the same materials as sugar?'' 

ON SOLITUDE. 

On retiring from the world, we quit tl^^ 
forms of society which regulate our actions, 
and in solitude abandon ourselves to the 
wanderings of our imaginations; which 
make our murmurings to appear virtues, 
and our follies to assume the semblance of 
religion* We there lose our only pretea*. 
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sions to the care of Providence, viz. the 
use of our reason and our understanding* 

AVARICE, 

Men are not determined among them* 
selves on the definition of avarice. The 
prodigal sees it even in the generous man ; 
and the avaricious one calls generosity ex- 
travagance. 



The Emperor Theodosius passed a decree 
to this effect: ^^ If any person commits an 
offence against us^ let him escape punish- 
ment. If he does it from levity of dispo- 
sition, he deserves our contempt; if from* 
madness, our compassion ; if from malice, 
we pardon him, as having done the greater 
injury to himself." 



Bells were first brought into use by Su 
Paulinus Bishop of Nola*, in the Campania 
of Rome : hence a bell was Called Nola, or 
Campagna. At first they were called 

« 

* He was made Bishop of Nola anno 409. Ue was £ima«| 
lerhts piety «nd his professional labours^ 
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saints : hence toe-saint^ or toe-sin in pro* 
(€ess of time. But Pliny reports^ that maajr 
ages before his time bells were in use^ and 
called Tintinnabula; and Suetonius says,, 
that Augustus had one put at the gate of 
the temple of Jupiter^ to call the meeting 
of the people. 

BON MOT OF A SAINT*. 

St. Francis in a conversation with the 
pope was questioned about the means of 
maintaining so many religious houses, he 
replied to the interrogation of his holinesct, 
^^ Our <;hurch has indeed a very poor mo* 
ther, but a very opulent father." 

BON MOT OF A POPE. 

The Cardinal Campegna who was noto* 
rious for his gluttony, one day complain^ 

* Francis Xavier, entitled the " Apostle of the Indians," 

was born at the foot of the Pyrenees, in 1 506. He in Cgdsc- 

quence of his intimacy with Ij^atius Loyola gave up all 

honours offered to him in France. King John IIL hy 

the advice of Loyola, sent Xavier into the cast, and hu 

mission was very successful. Father Bouhours has written the 

life of this Saint in 2 vols. i2mo. Pope Gregory canonized 

this Saint in 1622* 

L'AvocAx'i DiO i 
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te Pope Innocent XI. of various satires 
which were published against him. The 
Pope answered the remonstrant very coolly 
by an Italian proverb, descriptive of his 
propensity, ^^ Bisogna che chi mangia ia- 
ghiottisce." It is necessary for those who 
love eating to take the trouble of swallow- 
ing quietly. 

SUBJECTS IMPROPER FOR POETRY*, 

I am astonished that some persons should 
be so void of taste as to put into verse matters 
th^t cannot shine in metre. The rules and 
maxims of fortification arranged in a Poem 
by M. Castellet are more calculated to raise 
the laugh of his reader than to give him 
any instruction in the art of an engineer. 
A very wretched poet has written a poem 
on Geography* Perhaps we shall hi^ve 

. * The principal of Furetiere is xertainlf right in tht genera], 
as s\ibjects of poetry are those which amuse the fancy chiefly | 
yet the Geography of Aratut who wrote his Poem in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 272 years before Christ, had th« 
honour of being translated into Latin by Cicero, and of being 
edited at the Oxford press in 1672^ in 8vo. 

L'Avor4T'iDici. 
TOL. I. 8 
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Euclid and the rules of arithmetie turned 
into a Poem. 

ANECDOTE OF CHESlB. 

The President of was considered as 

the best chess-player in France, His fame 
excited the envy of a stranger, who appa-^ 
rently came at a great distance, to provoke 
the President to a game. The stranger 
appeared booted and in a few days chal- 
lenged the President to a game of chess, and 
soon conquered. The President could nei- 
tlier detain him to dinner nor obtain from 
him his name, &c. He used to say he 
never saw a man possessed of such a know- 
ledge and skill in the game ; but he never 
could afterwards discover his conqueror. 

A gUID-NUNC*. 

I hardly know any time so ill spent as in 

hunting after news and newspapers, and 

* This character of a Quid-nuBC has not escaped the witty 
Dr. Young. 

What makes him model realms and counsel kingt? 
An incapacity for smaller things. 
Poor Cbrcmes can't conduct his own estate. 
And th&nce has undertaken Europe's fate, &c. 

Universal PassioQi Satiie /ifih 



diving into the schemes of princes, &c. I 
knew a man who spent most of bis income 
in post letters from various countries. H6 
was one day in a rage with the Prince of 

. ^^ If the King/' says the saagry 

politician, ^^ goes on in this way, I never 
will interfere in his concerns again." 

THE FLORENTINE CUPID.. 

The great Duke of Tuscany is supposed 
to have the famous bronze statue of Cupid^ 
the work of Praxiteles, and which is so 
beautiful as to appear alive. This statue 
is so artfully contrived, with regard to the 
character of the countenance, that when the 
spectator puts a bandage before its eyes it 
does not appear to smile ; but as soon aa 
the bandage is removed the most lovely 
fmUe re-appears. 

MILITARY ANECDOTE. 

It is a shameful thing to employ unskil- 
ful physicians and surgeons in the army. 

At the siege of the Commissary of the 

hospital of the sick and wounded was amazed, 
«t the ignotfance of a surgeoi;i who was emn 

s 2 
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ployed about a wounded soldier^ and tolfk 
bim of his ignorance and want of skill in 
very plain terms. The surgeon replied with 
much ingenuousness^ ^^ Mr. Cknnmissary^ 
wounds indeed are not, I confess, my fort, 
but if you will employ me as a mid-wife 
you will have good reason to rejoice in 
your appointment." 

PRESENCE OF MIND* 

Women of intrigue require this quality^ 
so necessary to their disposition, and very 
frequently possess it. On leaving the play 
a lady of this description observed that her 
lover was following her into her carriage. 
The gallant was putting his hand on tbe 
door and preparing to enter, as he did not 
see the husband who was entering the otber 
door ; the lady called out in a loud voice 
to her lover, ^^ What are you about, this 
hackney coach was hired by my' husband. 



RETORT COURTEOUS. 

was in every respect a philosopher. 



in his conduct and disposition. At the death 
#f Marshall Turenne, when this event was 
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the subject of conversation, an impudent 
fellow said>. " Here is the great Turenne 
dead and Mr. A alive." The philoso- 
pher looked at the speaker with much com- 
placency. ^^ If great men die sooner than 
others I may congratulate you. Sir, on very 
many years to come." 

VIOLENCE INEFFECTUAL. 

Too rigid a philosophy makes few sages* 
Too strict a policy forms few good subjects. 
Too austere a code of religion retains few 
persons any long time within its rules. 
Casuists too much addicted to severe in- 
junctions create more aversion to them- 
selves than to th^ vices; the penitence they 
enjoin makes men prefer the ease of conti- 
nuing in their bad courses, to the painful 
difficulties which they may encounter in 
breaking from them. 

- APPEAL UNANSWEBED* 

B , who in his decisions h rather 

more governed by his feelings and opinion* 
than his reason or his knowledge^ was qdj^ 

S3 
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day entering his carriage; on observing 
some hay in the yard he called to his 
coachman and abused him violently for 
buying such bad hay. " I bought it for 
good,*' said the fellow, '' and I believe it 
is so/' giving a handful of it to the horses. 
'^ There, my Lord," said John^ " you ^e^ 
the cattle are better judges than you." 

.' SINGUI/AR DEVICE. 

The following device shews the confi* 
dence of the husband in the honour and 
faithful love of his wife/ (Knowing the 
parties I am not so credulous of the prb* 
priety of the motto.) The .device wa«> 
however, a Sun-flower, and the inscriptioii 
under it, '^ Soli patet." 

RETORT VALIANT. 

Two Spanish oflicers having a violent 
quarrel, one accused the other with a slack- 
ness in the times of any danger, and added 
that such pusillanimous conduct would cer- 
tainly ruin his character. *' Well,*' replied* 
^he accused^ '^ X should never incur tbe 
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accusation of feeling any fears if I was 
sent against troops composed of such men 
as you." 

PERSIAN BON MOT. 

A person in the train of the Persian 
ambassador, then resident in Poland, had 
received a blow from another, which affi'ay 
occasioned some noise. Means were em- 
ployed to pacify the Persian without dis- 
honouring him or punishing his adversary: 
the expedient was to persuade the Persian 
to say that he never had received the blow. 
The Persian replied to the person who 
proposed this compromise, ^^ In Persia we 
know neither liars nor clocks (meaning 
strikers). 

BON MOT OF A BISHOP. 

A lady of quality, who, though fifty> 
was very desirous of appearing young, 
applied to a bishop to ordain her son. *^ I 
must have his birth from the register. 
Madam," quoth the Bishop. This would 
have told the candidate was thirty. " Can 
you not, my Lord," says the fair one, 

s4 
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" see that he is of full age to take ordenr 
by a sight of my soa ?" — ^' That will not 
do," said the Bishop, '^ I must see hi* 
baptism registered, not only for tlie sake 
of knowing whether he is of age or not, 
but also whether his birth was- legiti- 
mate."* 

ANECDOTE Of LA FONTAIKE. 

Every person is acquainted with the 
absence of mind peculiar to M. de 
Brunensf . Fontaine was subject to as 
extraordinary aberrations. He once at- 
tended the funeral of a friend, and the 
very next day he called upon him as if hei 
had been living. 

* In the Romish church a person could not be a candidate 
for the priesthcfod, who was bom out of wedlock. 

f M. de la Bruyere has described this gentleman unddr die 
character of Menalens. See p. 4. Vol. II. of his characten* 
In the key to his characters, the circumstance of the wig it 
said to have happened in the presence of the Queen, towfaom 
he was gentleman in waiting. On the day of his marriage 
he was reminded by hi« servants, that such an event had 
taicen place. 

La Bruyere, by de Coste, ft vols. 178a* 
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ANECDOTE OF HERALDHY. 

The precedence of rank has certainly 
its charms^ though I cannot go so far as a 
lady did of my acquaintance, who wished 
to die before her husband. I enquired of 
her the reason of her wishing so extraor- 
dinary a thing. '^ Because," said her Lady- 
ship, *^ if my husband dies before me, I 
cannot put his arms on hi&^ tomb, be<3ause 
he is not a man of family; though,, should 
I die first, he can claim a right of placing 
my arms on my tomb, because I am a 
woman of quality by birth*." • 

CHARACTEBS OF GREEK AND LATIN 

AUTHORS. 

Xenophon and Quintilian hold out in- 
struction to youth: Plato fills the mind 
with sublime ideas: Aristotle teaches us to 
reason : Cicero shews us how to speak ^nd 
write well : Seneca is the n^odel for moral- 
ists : the elder Pliny opens a wide field 
of erudition and knowledge: iEsop and 

* Sfo truly spoke the poet of pride> when he says that the 
passion ** nods on our hearse, and flatters on our tomb." 
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Phaednis teach us conduct in life : Socrfttes 
and Epictetus polish our manners : Plutarch 
furnishes subjects for conversation^ and 
supplies us with examples: Homer de- 
scribes all the various conditions of man- 
kind with the fine traits of nature : Sallust 
gives us an insight into the characters x)f 
the great: Plautus and Terence exhibil 
the manners of the people : Ovid has taught 
us the art to complain and excite pity: 
Pliny the younger and Horace have given 
examples of just and delicate flattery.: 
Tacitus instructs us in profound policy: 
Thucydides rouses the powers of state elo» 
quence : Caesar and Quintus Curtius give 
us examples of.heroic actions. 

A PHYSICIAN DESCRIBED. 

This is a man who is paid for talking 
-♦nonsense in a sick man's room, till nature* 
has cured, or the physician's remedies have 
killed the patient*. 

* These sarcasms upon physicians (as has been obcenrcd 
elsewhere, nnd in the notes), were commun at the tine of 
Y^uretierei Boikau, &c« 
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SINGULAR EXTRACT FROM A SERMON. 

When the Bishop of B just came to 

his diocese, the Rector of thus ad- 
dressed him in a sermon : *^ If the mathe- 
maticians who have taken so much useless 
pains to square the circle, had cast their 
eyes on your Lordship, they would have 
found the object of their pursuit : of what 
use then will your lordship be to this parish 
and diocese, as the very quadrature of the 
circle on which geometricians have been 
«o long, so laboriously, yet so vainly em- 
ployed, is discovered plainly in your Lord- 
'ship's name*." 

INSTINCTS. 

Some philosophers were talking- in an 
•apothecary's shop on the instincts of various 
animals : one person observed, how regu- 
larly oxen and horses would return to their 

* ** BiscaiTas de Rotundis," was the family name of the 
•Bishop. In the quibbling translation of the preacher, Biscar- 
Tasy being twice squared, and Rotundis, signifying round, 
compose this adulatory aenigma of this name, f^uaring the 
circle.. 
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Stalls at the stated times^ without aii;f 
mistake; and that birds regularly retoni«d 
to perch at night on particular trees; that 
bees never went into a hive by mistakcj 
that was not the right one: several other 
examples of the same nature were men*. 
tioned. *' Gentlemen," says the apothe- 
cary, ^^ you are amazed at very common 
incidents, for all these things are as easy 
to those animals as saying their prayers.'' 

BON MOT» 

A little short Jewish physician, on the 
day of Corpus Christi, had caused to be 
fixed over his door a crucifix, which at the 
close of the day he endeavoured himself 
to take down, but was prevented by the 
shortness of his stature. Observing a tall 
porter going by, he desired him to ta[ke 
down the crucifix : the man surveying his 
Jewish countenance, sharply replied,. '^ Let 
those take him down who hung him up.** 

MODERN GALLANTRT* 

Men have certainly brought women 
to a good understandings at least on. the 
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point of gallantry, though the articles of 
agreement are unfavourable to the fail*, 
who complain in these verses : 

*' Perdre le temps en resistance, 
C'est perdre plus que Ton ne pense ; 
Une belle autrefois choisissoit ses amans, 
Mais il faut aujourd'hui menager les mo- 

mens; 
L'amour n'est plus qu'un badinage. 
On veut aimer sans esclavage. 
II nous sert de rien d 'avoir bien combattu, 
Puisqu'on n'a plus d'amans avec trop de 

vertu. 



THE women's complaint. 



IMITATED. 

If now a timid nymph is coy. 
And dares repel the proffer 'd joy. 
What ills the modest nymph await. 
Strange mysteries in the book of fate ! 
Ah ! once indeed the nymph might chuse^ 
Now all the danger's to refuse: 
No more the kind obsequious swain. 
Now deigns to wear his mistress* chain; 
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Alas ! love only boasts the power. 
To wile away an idle hour. 
From all resistance now debarr'd^ 

.Doom'd this sad secret to discover. 
The nymph must lose ('Us surely hard) 

Either her virtue or her lover. 



END OF FUKETIEKIANA. 
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Jason Magnus and Barth. Socinu?, 
two eminent lawyers of Pisa in the fifteenth 
century, held frequent disputations on law 
subjects. One day Jason found himself 
driven hard by his adversary, and cited a 
law that he had that moment forged, which 
turned the dispute on his side. Socinus, 
not less quick and ingenious than his oppo- 
nent, served him the same trick. Jason, 
who had never heard of that law, called 
upon Socinus to quote t|;ie passage. '^ It 
stands in the same page with that you just 
cited," replied Socinus, with great gravity, 
and without hesitation. 

MABOUBRITE DE YALOIS. 

Marguerite de Valois, sister of Francis L 

T 2 
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authors; and to publish many editions of 
them, enriched with his own valuable re- 
marks. The works of Rabelais, republished 
by Duchat at Paris in 1715, in 6 vols. 8vo. 
are particularly valuable for the perpetual 
commentary with which he has illustrated 
the difficult passages of that learned yet 
often obscure writer. To Bayle Duchat 
gave great assistance in many of the arti- 
cles of his Dictionary; as he maintained 
a close literary intercourse all his life with 
that profound and sagacious scholar. Au 
enemy to any situation which might in- 
terrupt his studies, or harrass his mind by 
cares and anxieties, Duchat never entered 
into the state of matrimony. Blessed with 
a competent fortune, and a good state of 
health, he divided his time happily be* 
tween his books and the society of his inti- 
mate friends. 
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of France, was for many years in the latter 
part of her life very much employed in 
religious studies. On her death the fol- 
lowing epigram was written* : 

Si la mort n'est que separation 
D'ame et de corps; et que la connoissance 
J)e Dieu s'acquiert par elevation 
D'esprit, laissant corporelle alliance : 
Entre la mort et vie, difference 
De Marguerite aucune ne pent etre, 
Sinon, que morte a parfaite science^ 
De ce que vive cut bien voulu connoitre* 

* This afifcctionate woman undertook a journey to Spain, 
on the imprisonment of her brother by Charles V. Her 
speeches to the Spanish ministers, by their good sense and 
spirit, occasioned the court of Madrid to treat Francis with 
every respect to his rank. On the return of Francis to lus 
kingdom, he repaid the favours of Margaret with all the ten- 
derness of a brother : and on her marriage with the King of 
Navarre in 1526, Francis «hewed his gratitude with die mo* 
nificence of a King. As a Queen, the character of MaigareC 
shone with no less splendour. She gave great cnccuragemcnt 
to agriculture, and salutary protection to men of learning. 
She was a patroness of the arts, and ornamented and forti6ed 
scveial towns in her realms, iftr compositions in vetse and 
prose obtained her the name, from the writers of her time, of 
the tenth Mu«e. 
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If, when we die^ th' unbodied spirit flies. 
To brighter scenes of knowledge in the skies> 
Exalted there in faculties and place. 
With keener search God's attributes to trace ; 
Go, Margaret, in death your triumph find. 
Which opes the gates of science to your* 

mind : 
Your soul shall there immortal raptures feel. 
And burn with purer though not warmer zeal. 

ON THE USE OF REPUTATION. 

Fr. Accoltus d'Arezzo, a celebrated law- 
yer in the fifteenth century, with the 
assistance of his servant, purloined several 
pieces of meat from a neighbouring butcher's 
shop. Two of his scholars, of doubtful 
character, were put in prison, as authors 
of this theft. Accoltus in vain accused 
himself: it was thought he did so to rescue 
the young men. When the afifair was 
blown over, and the students set at liberty 
by paying a certain sum, Accoltus brought 
plain proofs that he had been the thief. 
On being asked why he had committed aa 
action so unlike himself, and of which na 
one would have suspected him^ he replied^ 

T 3 
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he did it to set in a strong light theadvaft* 
tages of a well-established character. 

HELIODORUS. 

Whoever reads attentively the romance 
of this author^ entitled The Loves of 
Theagenes and Chariclea, will be con-» 
vinced that Heliodorus was a Pagan. I 
consider this writer as prior to Achilles 
Tatius. Tlie account given of his being a 
Christian and a Bishop I look upon as alto* 
^ether fabulous*. 



m 



A Venetian asked a Frenchman, in a 
railing tone of voice, what was the origin 
of the Salique Law, which his nation held 
in so much awe. '^ It was found," replied 
the other, very coolly, '^ on the back of 

* An edition of this author w2is published at Paris in l6aj| 
in 8vo. with very learned notes by Bourdelot. The celebrated 
M. Huet, in his Origin of Romances^ considers Heliodorat 
as the Homef of romance- writers; that isy first in rank mod 
time. The critics speak of the " ^thiopics** as a romance 
not more commendable for the beauties of the style than tht 
chastity of the sentiment. Heliodorus lived in the foui:^ 
century, and was a native of fimessa in PhflMiidIa* 
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that same charter which gave to the Vene- 
tians the dominion of the Adriatic/' 

C^SAR BORGIA. 

When Pope Alexander VI. made Cajsar 
Borgia a cardinal^ he produced some false 
witnesses, who swore that Borgia was the 
legitimate son of another man. 



Some courtiers in the presence of Louis 
the Fourteenth, who was then only fifteen, 
conversed on the absolute power of the 
Turkish Sultans, and gave many instances 
of their uncontrouled conduct. ''That,'* 
said the young Prince, '' is really being a 
King." The Cardinal d'Estree, who was 
present, and desirous to check these dan- 
gerous notions of his youthful sovereign, 
replied gravely, '' Sire, two or three . of 
those Emperors you approve have been pul 
to tlie bow-string in my memory.*' 



The Prince de Cond6, in a council of 
war before the battle of Rocroi, speaking 
of the advantages of possessing that place^ 

T 4 
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the Marechal de Gassion replied, " But if 
we lose it, what will become of us ?" — '^ I 
do not consider that/* replied the Prince^ 
^' as I shall die before that happens.^ 

COATS OF ARMS* 

Their origin is not prior to the twelfth 
century; that is to say, the time of the 
crusades. As noblemen from all the variouB 
nations of Europe were collected in the 
Holy Land, and as they had no names but 
their baptismal, they agreed, in order to 
distinguish each other, to assume armorial 
ensigns, which in general expressed the 
name and title of the bearer; as John de la 
Tour, by a tower^ &c. 

TITLES. 

The following epigram on honours grant*- 
ed by patent was written by Bouchet; 

Tu dis que tu es gentilhomme. 

Par la faveur du parchemin. 

Si un rat le trouve en son chemin. 

Que seras-tu ? Coxnme un autre homme. 
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Creat Sif, you boast your noble race. 
And perk that parchment in my face : 
Say, should a rat, in hungry hour> 
This fam'd certificate devour. 
Your titles and your pride are gone. 
No more Lord * * *, but plain John. 



Among the epigrams of Sir Thomas More 
is the following: 

Dum furti metuit damnari Clepticus, empto 
Non sine consuluit munere causidicum. 

Hie ubi ssepe diuque immensa volumina 
volvit, 
Spero, ait, effugies, Cleptice, si fugias* 

A rogue, convicted and condemned to die. 
Had still some hope of safety in his eye; 
He fee'd his lawyer, and then ask'd advice — 
'^ Your case," replied the counsellor, '^ is 

nice. 
^Tis from my books this inference I draw. 
Fly from the country, and youll fly th^ 

law." 



The relation of a culprit who had been 
hanged^ had procured, the year after bid 
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deaths permission to give him a Christian 
burial. A public cryer, who attended the 
body, exhorted the neighbours to put up 
their prayers for the soul of Laurence Gar- 
nior (the person executed), a poor man 
whom they just found dead under a tree. 
This story is taken from a MS. chronicle in 
the reign of Louis XII. and found in thf 
royal library. 

VOLTAIRE. 

The poem of this author, called the Hen* 
riade, founded on the history of the League, 
in the reign of Henry IV. of France, con* 
tains most of the particulars of those timea 
related with historical truth and accuracy. 



Pylaeus a Modaecia, a native of Milan^ 
was a celebrated lawyer at Bologna in the 
year 1170. His address in managing the 
following cause deserves to be remembered. 
'^ Machinarii ex alto lapidem projecturi 
proclamarunt praetereuntibus, ut sibi cave- 
rent. Quidam vero iter faciens, voce neg- 
lecta, fiiit vulneratus, et machinarios in 
jus vocavit^ ut vulneris impensas solverenU 
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llli Pylaeum consuluerunt, qui, cum scirel 
testibus probari non posse, illos transeuntes 
prasmonuisse, hac usus est arte. Machina- 
rios in judicium duxit, et cum a praetore 
interrogarentur, cur temere lapidem deje- 
cissent, monitu advocati nihil responderunt. 
Mirante id praetore. et causam quaerente ; 
Muti sunt, respondit Pylaius, et nihil 
audiunt. Turn adversarius : Immo, inquit^ 
audivi eos transeuntibus acclamantes, ut 
sibi caverent. Subjunxit Pylseus, Ergo 
absolventur: praemonens enim de damno 
non tenetur, eosque liberavit.** See Baldus, 
Practica utriusque Juris. — Some workmen, 
on the point of hurling a stone from a high 
place, called out to persons passing beneath, 
that they should take care. A man going 
by, and neglecting the caution given, wa» 
wounded by a stone; and summoned the 
workmen into a court of law, and demand- 
ed damages. The workmen employed Py- 
laBus as their counsellor. On examining 
the story, Pylfcus found that it would be 
impossible to prove by witnesses that hi9 
clients had called out to the passers by. 
He made uae of this stratagem in theii 
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behalf. Leading the workmen into the 
court, they were interrogated by the judge 
why they had hurled down the stone so 
carelessly. As their counsel advised them^ 
they kept silence. The judge being as- 
tonished at this, Pylaeus informed him thai 
his clients were deaf and dumb. The 
plaintiff exclaimed, ^' Nay, I heard these 
very men call out to every body to take 
care." " Tliey then must be acquitted," 
rejoined Pyla^us, ^^ as no damages can be 
awarded." 

CALVIN. 

We are informed on good authority that 
Calvin translated the treatise of Seneca de 
dementia, and addressed it to Francis I. 
in hopes that the King, on reading it, 
would cease to persecute his subjects of the 
Lutheran persuasion. 

LUTHER. 

When Adrian VL in his letters had con- 
fessed that a reformation in the Romish 
Church was expedient, but that it should 
be done step by step, Luther, on reading 
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this concession, had marked in the margin 
of his copy of the letters, "that his Holi- 
ness intended that an interval of a century 
should take place between each step." 

PERRIWIGS, 

The Lydians, Carians, Medes, and Per- 
sians, wore perriwigs. This circumstance 
appears not only in the medals of antiquity, 
but in the second book of the Oeconomics of 
Aristotle, in his account of the Candaules. 

VERSES ON A HOUSE DOG, 

In pages 343 and 344 of a Collection of 
Poetry by Malleville, published at Pai'isin 
1659, are three epitaphs written on a dog. 
The following is the last and best. 

Rude aux voleurs, doux a I'amant, 
J'abboyois ou faisois caresse: 
Ainsi j'ai su diversement, 
Servir mon maitre et ma maitresse. 

To thieves as fierce as any bear ; 

To gallants spruce and young, well bred ; 

My master often prais'd my care, 

Jdy mistress often strok'd my head. 
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BPIGRAM BY TOBIAS SCULTETI]S A» 
CANDIDUM^ A BAD POET. 

Emendem baud multis tibi carmina factu 
lituris^ 
Pro nostra rogitas Candide^ amicitia. 
Quid faciam res ipsa obstat ; tamen vt tua 
jussa^ 
Servarem^ factum est; unalitura modo 
est. 

IMITATED. 

You wish me to correct your lines 
"With as few blots as well can be ; 

Good friend, Fve follow'd your designs^ 
Only one blot is made by me; 

But 'tis so large, I must confess. 

It covers all your fine M S. 

ANOTHER, ON A MISER. 

Cum redeunt tenebrse Doiylas dolet hand 

. quia nox est, 
Sed quia dum lucet lampade non opus est* 

IMITATED. 

At the approach of dusky night, 
Hich Dorylas is wretched quite. 
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And not because the sun descends^ 
JBut that it sav'd his candle-ends. 



TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

The following passage from Averroes was 
quoted by John Garet* to prove the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation. '^ I have travelled 
over the world and made enquiries into the 
tenets and practice of different religious 
sects, and think that of the Christians most 
ridiculous, for they make a feast of the 
Deity whom they adore. 

THE CARNIVAL. 

The story of a Turk who had been in 
France, and related to the Emperor that a 
little dust thrown on the forehead of a 



* John Garet was a Benedictine monk of sonoe erudition in 
the latter end of the seventeenth century. Averrtttx was the 
most acute of the Arabian philosophers, and flourished at Corr 
dova about the middle of the twelfth century. Hit Treatise 
cm the Works of Aristotle was published at Venice, in folio, 
1495. This attack on the Roman Catholic Doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, perhaps on account of its point, has beeii> 
attributed to several illustrious protestasts in times long sub* 
tequeat to the Arabian philosopher. 
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Frenchman reduced him to his senses, is 
founded on the following passage of Busbe- 
quius*, Lett. Sd. p. 252, Legat. Turk. " Al 
this season (meaning the Carnival) with ns^ 
in all well-governed cities, (I will not add 
in camps) dancing, music, feasts, games^ 
and, in short, all kinds of noise and de- 
bauchery prevail. 1 do not wonder there- 
fore at the relation of a Turkish ambassador, 
who had been witness of this madness, and 
who, on his return to Turkey, reported that 
christians on certain days grow mad and 
frantic, and that on sprinkling some kind 
of powder on their heads, they recover their 
«enses and their sobriety. 



SINGULAR ADVERTISEMENT OF AN 

AUTHOR. 

Mr. Addison in his book, entitled^ 
Remarks on several parts of Italy/' re- 



€( 



* Busbequius was a native of Comminei in Flaoderti in 
J Sit. He was a man of rank and literature, and tutor to the 
sons of Maximilian II. He rendered himself famous by hit 
embassies into England and Turkey. His travclS) &c. which 
are written in Latin weie published in 1633 and x66o. 

L'AvocaVi Dkb 
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cords the following declaration of an Italiaa 
poet, in the first page of his Opeia. 

PRO TESTA, 

^^ Le Yocif atOy deitdy destino, e simili, 
^he per entro questo Drama trovarsi, son 
messe per ischerzo poetico, e non per sen- 
timeuto vero, oredendo sempre in tutto 
quello, che crede, e comanda Santa Madre 
Chiesa.'* 

AUTHORS ADVERTISEMENT, 

The wordsy«^e, deity y and destiny, which 
occur in this Drama, are introduced merely 
poetically, without any serious meanings 
as I believe in every thing which my holy 
mother the church has set forth as an article 
of faith and injunction, 

EPIGRAM, 

When the Bishop of A published vL 

very dull funeral oration on the death of 

the Queen of , the following epigram 

was produced on the occasion. 

VOL. I. V 
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Ce Cordelier mitre qui prometioit mer* 
veilles, 
Des hauts faits de la reine orateur ennuy- 
eux, 
Jfe s'est pas contente de lasser nos oreilies, 
II veut encore lasser nos yeux. 

IMITATED.. 

This Cordelier proud of his mitre^ 
Still prouder of his eloquence. 

Is now become as dull a writer 
As erst a speaker some days since ; 

lie tir'd our ears and now he tries 

The self-same opiate on our eyes. 



END or DUCATIANA. 
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A. 

Abortion, verses on. 

Absolution, pleasant one, 

82 
Adam, Father, bon mot 

on, 117 
Advertisement, odd one, 
' 298 

Ajdvice, too late, 35 
Alchymy, 244 
Aldus, the printer, no 
Alexander the Great, 226 
Alighierl, Dante, 6 
Allegory, 41 
Amazons, history of, 233 
Ambergris, 201 
America, 203 
.Anecdote, legal one, 292 
, military, 259 
Angelotto Cardinal, 5 
Appeal unanswered, 261 
Aristotle, 42, 95 
Arms, Coats of, 296 
Atheists, kinds of, 131 
^thos^ Mount, 222 



Authors, modem hint to, 79 
, Greek and Latin^ 
265 
Avarice, 255 

, story of, 250 

Avicenna, account of, 1$$ 

B. 
Bacon, Lord," 109 
Bailli, Doctor, 244 
Baptism, 217 
Bark, Peruvian, 97 
Baths, 43 
Beer, 43 

Bells, when invented, 255 
Bellay du Joachim, 71 
Beza, verses on, 112 
Bishop, bon mot of, 263 
Bleeding, dangerous why^ 
144 

Bon Mot, 18, 26, 31, 35, 
43, 50, 188, 189, 190, 
209, 252, 253, 256^ 
260, 268, 288. 

Boccace and La Fontaine^ 
221 

93 
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Boecalini, Trajano^ 99 
Bocharl) bon mot of, 235 
Bouhours^ Father, ^237 
Boileau; James^ 225 
Borgia, Cxsar, 289 
Brandy, 205 

C. 

Cacus, story of, 44 
Calculation, humorous one, 

189 
Calvin, 121, 156, 294 
Camoens, the poet, 216 
Cange du, M. 203 
Cardan, remarks on, 97 
Cards, history of, 227 
Carnival, 297 
Carteret, Lord, 211 
Casimer, Prince, story of, 

251 

, Princess, 252 
Cathedral, Cordova, 220 
Caesar, Caporali, 96 
Chapelain, the poet, 72 
Character, a singular one, 82 
Charity, fine saying on, 24 
Charlemagne, 45 
Charles I. of England, 198 
Chastelain, Maitin, a pro* 

digy, 253 
Chios, Isle of, 45 
Chess, story of, 258 
Cicero's letters t6 Atticus^ 

46, 19a 



Circle, squaring of, 44 
Cologne^ Theoderic Arch- 

bish(^of, 16 
Comets, 229 . 
Commentatorsi account of^ 

226 
Commodus, •emperor, 47 
Comparisons, 59 
Complaint, singular one^ 

166 
Cond^, Prince de, 189 
Conduct, singular instance 

of, 25 
Consanguinity^ 56 
Coquet, verses conoemingi 

248 
Comeille, Racine, and 

Boileau, 178 
Coronation, 57 
Cotton, Father, 231 
Courtiers satirized, Z33 
Cuckoo, 157 
Culprit, story of, 291 
Cupid, Florentine, 259 

. D. 

D'Ablancourt, M. 223 
De Camerino, Rodolfiu, 2t 
Defensio Regis praised, 148 
Definition, 47 
Descartes, M. 131, Z3X 
Deserts, the, 204 
Device, singular, 261 
Devotee dangerous, 135 
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J>nmiond cut Diamond, 31 
Dice, history of, 22S 
Distinctions, moral, 167 
Doctors, Jewish, 139 
Dog-house, verses on, 295 
Drake, -admiral, verses on^ 

E. 

Education, remarks on, 138 
Eloquence, force of, 29 
Envy, how to avoid, 243 
Epigrams, 76, 78,250,291, 

299. 
Essex, Earl of, 224 
Ethiopia, King of, 125 
Example, domestic force of, 
' 246 

F. 

Fable, 10. 

Figures, numerical, 218 
Follies, 57, 244 
Fontaine la, story of, 264 
Fortune, remarks on, 135 
Fracastorius, anecdote of, 89 
Francis I. 49 



Calileo Galilei, 89 
■Gallantry, modern^ with 

verses, 268 
Garrulity, iz 
Gassendi, X07, 179 
Cellius^ AuluS| ii| 73 



Generosity and clemeticjl^ 

16, 154 

Genius, infelicities of, 26 
Gerbillon, Father^ 230 
Gesner, Conrad, 11 1 
Giants, account of, 217 
Gregory, Pope, 93, 99 

■ 

Grotius, his czcellencieS| 

Guise, duke of, 119 

H. 

Happiness, 159, 247 
Harangues, long, 231 
Harvey, doctor, 138 
Hebrew language, 50 
HeHodorus, 288 
Heraldry, 21, 265 
Hippocrates, his praise, 15) 
History, 58 

Hobbes, remark on, 137 
Homer and Tasso, 1 8£ 

211 

Horace. and Lucretius, 13^ 
Hypocrisy, 24 

I. 

Idoktry, treatise of, 196 
Instincts, remarks on, 267 
Italy, irreligious, 90 

J- 

JamesVL his character, 117 
Jewsj remarks on, 9X1 zi4> 
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jfockey, odd one, 28 
Josephus, critique on, 90 

L. 

Language, figurative, 58 

^ — , Turkish, 219 

Latin, pun in, 161 
Lawyers, anecdote of two, 

' 285 

Learning appreciated, 157 
Leprosy, history of, 208 
Life, its four sUges, 154 
Literature, who pests ip, 1 58 
-, Turkish, 197 



Livy, passage in, 122 
Loquacity silenced, 248 
Luther, Martin, 220, •H.94 

M. 
MachiavelandHobbes, 136 
Madmen, anecdotes of, 32, 

47 
Magnaninvity, instance of, 

255 
Walherbe, anecdotes of, 185 

Man, blind, story of, 254 

Mari)les, Arundelian, 206 

Marot, the poet, 6 

Marriage contract singular, 

75 
. of literary men, 67 

Mass (anecdote), 69 

Mathematics and morals, 

Ma^arin, caidinali 94^ 195 



Medals, how bat icttl* 

196 
Medici Religio, 123 
Medicis dc, arms of, 141 
Metals, 51 
MetaphorSf 50 
Mind, prcKHce of, 260 
Miser, verses on, 296 
Mirandob,Picus, 53, 114 
Molicre, 140, 187, 234 
Monks, of whom made, 71 
Morality forced (epig.) 80 
Music and Musidans, 1849 

i8s 

N. 

Nature,her moral Uw, 91 . 
Kews, bad, affecU the ap- 
petite, 14 
Nyphus, Augustusi 1x6 

O. 

Oculists ineflectualy 69 
Orators, ^y 184 
Oregio, Cardinal, 94. 
Ostracism, what^ 21ft 

P. 

Painting, account of, IIO 
Palingenius, character of^S^p 
Paper, materials of^ 9X * 
Parables^ 53 
Paradoxes^ 1631 1 69 
Passion, prevailing i n iti nff , » p 

of, 74i 7i. 
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Paul, Father, 52 

Pausilypo (raountain), lOO 

Pedant, story of, 30 

Penance, 23 

Perriwigs, 295 

Persians characterized, 206 

Philofophers of various 
kinds, 164 

Physicians described, 266 

— ^— — ^ complained of, 
168 

Plautus and Terence, 198 

Pledge, the, 31 

Pliny, his praises, 118, 200 
Poet, bad verses on, 296 
Poetry, subject unfit for, 257 

, epic, 54 

Point, clear one, 34 
Folitianus Angelus, I2£ 
Politics, hard study of^ 141 
Popes, remarks on, 94, 256 

, Joan, 95 

Poppaea, her coquetry, 76 
Porta Baptista, 169 
Power, absolute, 289 
Prejudice and Obstinacy, 68 
Pride, described, 161 

, story of, 162 

Printing, 228 

Problem, singular one, 142 

Propositions, trifling, 60 

Q. 

Quixote, History of, 18 x I 
i^id-nuBC, story of, ^58 



Rabelais, 126, 14^ 

Rabbins, 6z . 

Racine, critique on, 247 

Repartee, 251 

Reproof, a delicate, 14 

Reputation, use of, 287 
Retort courteous, 260 

valianti 262 

Retz, Cardinal, anecdote 

of, [78 
Revelations, 200 
Rhapsodies defended, 145 
Richelieu, cardinal, 92 
Riches, how abused, 170 
Robbery, singular one, 167 
Rochefou(^ult, M. de U^' 

177, 205 
Romances ridiculed, 20& . 
' love of, 143 

Russell, Lord, 253 

•s. 

Sacrament, popish, ^]^ 
Salmasius, 96, 147 
— — , verses on, 108 
Salt-mines in Poland, 136. 
Sands, burning, 217 
Saracens^ 61 
Scaliger, Julius, 112 
Scarron, 149, 183, 238 
, ^/Ittdsartj 151 
Schiras, wine of, 221 
Scholars, character of, 120 
Science, . natural, 162 
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Scold, singular one, 159 
Selden, John, 212 
Seriousness, its praise, 152 
Sermon, short, 2S 
— , extract from, 267 
Servctus, Michael, 121 
Sigismond, Emperor, 8 
Simplicity, 19 
Skinner, 219 
Sluggard, pleasant, 27 
Solitude, 74, 254 
Stories, ludicrous, 245, 246 
Strabo, 200 
Styles, critique on, 54 
Superstition, singular in- 
stance of, 8 
System, 15, 209 

T. 

Tartuffe, or the impostor, 

152 
Tavern ier, Baptist John, 215 
Taylor, story of, 133 
Thief, astonished, 62 
Thiers, M. 70 
Thuanus, his excellencies, 

119 
Titles, verses on, 290 
Tongue, Arabian, 41 
Town, small, its plagues, 141 



Tragedies and comecBeSi 1 34 

Trajan, emperor^ 107 
TranquUtity, healthfiily I5« 
Transubstantiatioiiy 297 
Travel, foreigiiy 35 
Traveller and host, 19 
TnveUers described, 15 j 
Tncks of activity, &c. 14S 
Tnith,how investigated,i64 
Tyrius Maximus, 24 

U- and V. 
UrbainVIII. Pope, 236 
Ursula, St. stoiy of, 8x 
Usurer, anecdote of, 2Z 
Vacuum, 36 
Valois, Margaret de, 285 
Valour, heroic, 13 
Vanini, Jul. Caesar, 124 
Vanity, instance of, j8x 
V enetians characterized, 1 5 J 
Vesuvius and iEtna, 208 
Violence ill applied, 26 1 
Virgil, by Segrais, 189 
Voiture characterixedy 153 
Voltaire, 292 

W. 

Wind and rain, 55 

Wine, 44 

Writers of voyages> 20X 
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